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The Gift in the Blood 


By S. T. Livingston 


AGUELY through my blood it moved, 
Somewhat as a dream ; 
Then at times more sharply stirred 
In that pulsing stream. 


By and by, it sought to rise 
Upward as on wings ; 

Save for it, my heart had missed 
Touch with higher things. ad 


Yea, and had it not been there 
In my hour of need, 

I had not withdrawn my hand 
From a slavish deed. 


Ah, the gifts that one at birth 
From his mother gains! 

This for me,—that prayer was wrought 
Subtly in my veins. 


ME, 


The Biggest Sunday-school in the World 

Only those men and women who can honestly say 
that Bible-study can do no more for them can _ fairly 
hold aloof to-day from the Sunday-school. The Sun- 
day-school that is chiefly a work for children is a very 
narrow Sunday-school, missing a rich opportunity. 
The Sunday-school that gives equal attention to min- 
istering to the Bible-study needs of every age is the 
biggest Sunday-school in the world—from the stand- 
point not of numbers, but of efficiency. Every 
church ought to have a Sunday-school of this kind. 
The Times is planning to be increasingly valuable 
to the adult department. A question - and - answer 
column for adult class problems will be conducted 
in 1908, in these pages, by Mr. W. C. Pearce, the 
International Adult Department Superintendent. Pro- 
fessor Sanders gives an inviting outline, every week, 
for adult class study. January will mark the be- 
ginning of six months uninterrupted studies in the 
Gospel of John, one of the most thorough courses ever 
issued by the International Lesson Committee (see 
page 654). Have you an adult class, or several 
classes, in your school, planning to follow these 
studies under Professor Sanders’ inspiring guidance? 


BRIDGTON, 








He begins a new feature this week,—a paragraph of 
home-work for the class members on the following 
week's lesson, to appear every week. Indeed, his 
entire article is for class study, and the most profit- 
able way to use it is for every member of an adult 
class to have his or her own copy of the Times. If 
you have not yet tried this in your school, why not at 
once secure a large club of adult class subscribers to 
the Times, —or add them to the Times club that may 
already exist in your school? The publishers will be 
glad to send, free of charge, enough copies of any one 
issue to supply every member of your adult classes, so 
that you may test the plan first, if you wish. But it 
would be well to send your subscriptions in time to 
start with the first lesson of the year. 


— 
Every Life a Sure Thing 


There is no such thing as chance as a determin- 
ing factor in the really-important affairs of life. But 
many people think there is. ‘* All life is a gamble,’’ 
a famous stock-gambler is reported to have said 
recently, when he announced his intention of leaving 
Wall Street forever. ‘‘ Everything is a gamble. 
When the farmer plants his corn he is gamJling. 
The element of chance cannot be ruled out. When- 
ever a man starts out on a railway journey it’s a 
gamble whether he ever reaches his destination. All 
life is a gamble, you see.’’ A pleasant way to live, 
that! It is no ‘*gamble’’ what the end of a life 
controlled by that misbelief will be. Its end is be- 
yond the realm of chance. And so is every life. 
Each man’s affairs are absolutely assured by himself, 
never by chance. Both temporal and eternal suc- 
cess is definitely promised by a God who is above 
chance, to those who follow his plans for them. 
Equally definite is the assurance of failure to those 
who break with him. Failure or success, there is no 
chance in either. And the man who believes in 
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Not Ever 


HE pregnant words, ‘‘I was not ever thus, 
mean no more than a man’s 
that he is growing older. But they are also the 

simplest language of conversion. It is not the mark 
of a great conversion that it makes one garrulous about 
it. Part of its beauty and power is the way it relieves 
one of the necessity of talking about himself as much 
as before. The new accent with which a new soul 
speaks of everything else tells the story. 

We probably know all too little of the intensity 
with which men long for the power to say just this: 
‘*T was not ever thus.’’ And though we live in. an 
age of apparently low expectancy in the matter of 
spiritual change, it is yet safer to believe that all 
around us men are longing for their birthright of 
becoming different. Below the surface of conven- 
tional life lies a tremendous covetousness of the 
best gifts. What seems like utter acquiescence in 
worldliness is often a calm and hidden despair of 
finding what the inmost soul never quite ceases to 
desire. Scoff as men may, nothing is more poign- 
antly real to them than the fact that some one 
whom they know has shaken off the entail of hope- 
less spiritual monotony and gone over to live in the 
other side of his being. Years ago we looked for this 
transition as something that would surely come. But 
we seem instead to have struck a law of settledness 


** may 
natural reflection 


Editor’ s Note.—Few hymns describe, phrase by phrase, 
so many actual situations in the common life as Newman's 
“Lead, Kindly Light.’’ This editorial is one of a series 
based on several of the hymn’s richly suggestive phrases. 
Those already published have taken up ‘‘O’er Moor and 
Fen,’’ ‘‘O'’er Crag and Torrent,’’ and ‘‘ The Garish Day 
Later editorials in the series will consider ‘‘ The Becirciing 
Gloom,’’ *‘ The Distant Scene,’’ ‘* One Step Enough.” 


chance is acting the dupe by playing with dice that are 
loaded against him. 
ya 


The “ Special Gift” of Commendation 

Nothing lifts people up better than a word of 
hearty commendation, It is an easy way to brighten 
the world around us, yet it is so unusual as to attract 
special attention when it is done. A man wrote toa 
friend who had sent him a word of sincere apprecia- 
tion for work well done: ‘‘ Your letter is thoroughly 
characteristic of you in that it has a bright and en- 
couraging word to say. You have special gifts in this 
direction, and I know you exercise them far and 
wide.’’ But why ‘‘special gifts’? ? They ought not 
to be ‘‘special,’’ but universal ; and as for ‘* gifts,’’ 
the ability to speak a word of deserved commenda- 
tion is certainly not a ‘‘gift’’ granted to a few and 
withheld from the many. It looks more like simple, 
ordinary decency to do so. Yet it is one of the secrets 
of winning men to Christ, as is shown in the study of 
such work that appears elsewhere in these pages. 
Christ himself set the example ; we are failing him if 
we do not follow. 

A 


The Christian’s Worldly Interest 

No man can have so many interests in this world 
as the Christian. He gets everything worth while 
out of life because he estimates values correctly. 
Santos-Dumont is quoted as saying that at a distance 
of several thousand feet above the earth he can see 
objects far below the surface of the water that are not 
discernible from the earth's surface. Those who live 
in the clear, pure atmosphere of Jesus’ presence see 
infinite possibilities in many common objects that are 
entirely unnoticed by the one who looks at things from 
his own level. ‘The Christian has wider and deeper 
interests in life than he who sees not the unseen. 


b 4 


Thus 


as if the unseen powers resented change to such an 
extent that only here and there could some heroic 
soul wrest the blessing from their hands. Like Moab, 
men settle upon their lees, their taste remaineth in 
them, and their scent is not changed. They are not 
poured from vessel to vessel, leaving something of the 
muddy lees behind, and flashing clearer and more per- 
fect at every change in life's movement. The saddest 
confession one can make is that he was ever thus ; that, 
though his life began with clear and eager and holy 
hopes of divinely promised changes, it finds the sins 
of years ago still rampant and powerful. 

But still with splendid and justifying confirmation 
of the best we have ever hoped there are lives enough 
that are still able to sing with meaning the words, 
‘*T was not ever thus.’’ Perhaps our trouble is some- 
thing like that of Elijah in the wilderness, when he 
had fallen out of companionship with the seven thou- 
sand others who believed just as he did. We need to 
keep a steady and deliberate communion with those 
who have found transformation, and also to take our 
longing for it back into the region where it was born. 
The prevailing interest of the Scriptures is in what 
God may do in man rather than in what man may do 
for himself, and back there we dwell in an atmos- 
phere where spiritual wonders are to be expected. 
Plans for ourselves, devotion to the art of living and 
the ethics of life, never can raise such warming hopes 
as those that come around us instinctively and accli- 
mate themselves in the soul when we stand again in 
that current of God's spirit which streams through the 
Scriptures, 

Happily the great convert has ever felt that he has 
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obtained something which others would demand if they 
only knew what it meant to him. The joy of it all is 
not in any marvelousness of its manner, nor in one’s 
having a story to tell to the world, but in the difference 
it makes to him who receives it. To Newman it came 
as a sense of mission in the world which he had never 
felt before. ‘‘I have a work to do in England,’’ was 
the way he kept putting it to himself. With all the pain 
and dread of what that mission would bring upon him, 
there was that deep satisfaction of knowing that his 
life had been seized and directed to a certain end. 
Each of us has a work to do in home or factory of 
office or neighborhood or self, and the moment we 
are convinced of it is a moment of satisfaction and 
rest. Wecan endure turmoil if we know that God 
has a purpose in sending us into it. 

If in Newman's change there was not wanting any 
element of charm or romance, let that not mislead us. 
It will be enough for many if they find that after a 
life of impatience they are now strangely able to wait ; 
for others, that some values in their life have suddenly 
fallen so that they have seen other values rise,to their 
long lost place. Splendid indifferences which make 
one ask ‘‘ what has come over me?"’ take their place 
in life as heralds of still finer enthusiasms for which 
these indifferences have made room. What would 
once have seemed an utter breakdown in our ambitions 
now seems like the first real touch of success. 

But the greatest change that can ever happen is 
that by which a man passes from egoism to love. It 
is not hate which is love's opposite, but the slow and 
consuming egoism which all so quietly leaves a life 
without a neighbor and without a God, without a rea- 
son for being, and finally without any understanding 
of what has occurred. John took it for his province 
to unmake the egoist with the gospel of Christ. The 
touch of surprise lies like a dawn over the New Testa- 
ment. ‘I was not ever thus’’ is what John is always 
saying.as he thinks that he of all men should ever 
have come to love the brethren. And we wonder now 
and then at our own coarseness which has turned Paul 
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into the hardest of dogmatists and forgotten the child- 
like surprise that never left him. 

Life is gloriously at the mercy of such things, 
though we can never tell when they will come. The 
thing for us to do is to let the tune get running in the 
mind and all along the heart. For once that it comes 
as on the Damascus road, it comes a thousand times 
through some ‘‘chance’’ word of a friend or even 
through a silence where we should have expected 
speech. Some ‘‘accident”’ sets us in a different angle 
toward life. A word out of the Bible, heard a thousand 
times before, suddenly glows with significance and 
makes its appeal ; or quite as often some word whose 
meaning we do not grasp will follow us and recur to 
us, we cannot see why, until at length we turn to lay 
hold on what has so unmistakably laid hold on us, 
and so we close in with a new experience. We are 
not as safe against such things as we think, for 


** Just when we’re safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul,’? 


Those to whom the great transition has come are 
united in saying that no effort of theirs ever fully ac- 
counted for its coming. But to do nothing about it 
only sets us in a more hopeless attitude toward it 
Struggle always serves to convince us of the royal way 
it takes when it comes. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. We live over toward the encouraging side of 
this truth when we have learned how surely and stead- 
fastly the spirit listeth toward every man who longs 
for his power. Effort toward anything begets affinity, 
and best of all, ‘affinity has a trick of turning into 
identity."’ Some day the touch of change is there, 
and the one who holds on and really finds it looks 
back upon all his efforts as little enough in compari- 
son with what. he has found. And we never feel so 
natural as when we have been changed. 





Was Caleb a Foreigner? 

The man who claimed, as a reward for doing a 
hard thing, the privilege of doing something still 
harder, challenges the admiration of true men or boys 
in every age. Caleb had the sturdy qualities of the 
Hebrew at his best; but was he a Hebrew by birth ? 
‘That he was, is urged in the following thoughtful 
letter from a Pennsylvania reader : 


I notice that several commentators on the lesson on Caleb's 
Inheritance credit Caleb with being ‘‘an outsider"’ of Esau 
blood. May I ask what authority there is for these state- 
ments? Peloubet’s Notes also quotes Professor Beecher to 
the same effect, but in the next paragraph says he was dorn in 
slavery in Egypi/ Both of these statements cannot be cor- 
rect. Only the descendants of Israel were enslaved in Egvpt 
‘That Caleb was born in slavery in Egypt is undoubtedly true 
(comp. Num..13, where we first hear of him). 

The command was to send as spies chief men, heads of 
families, or princes, of the tribe of Judah. Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh, was chosen, and Numbers 13 : g says, “ All these 
men were heads of the children of Israel."" This incident oc- 
curred in the second year after the Exodus. It is impossible, 
therefore, that Caleb's ancestors could have been adopted 
ito the tribe of Judah sufficiently long before this time to have 
enabled Caleb to come to the front as the head of a family. 
‘That would take the time of the adoption back into Egypt a 
generation at least, which is utterly improbable. 

Again, the Edomites were the descendants of Esau, always 
the mortal enemies of the Israelites. That there should have 
been any intercourse with the children of Israel in their bond- 
age in Egypt on the part of this wild people, much less prose- 
lyting, is too improbable for consideration. 


Professor Beecher responds as follows to the request 
that he comment on this question ; 


The adopting of citizens was customary in Israel. Women 
became Israelites by marriage. Rebekah and Leah and 
Rachel and ‘Tamar and Rahab and Ruth are conspicuous ex- 
amples, and the matter was provided for in the laws (for 
example, Deut. 21 : 11-14). The circumcised people included 
not only Abraham and his blood relatives, but all the men who 
were permanently his servants and retainers, and the Mosaic 
laws provide for the circumcision of foreigners, who thereby 
became Israelites (for example, Gen. 17 ; Exod. 12 : 44, 48). 

Except as applied to Caleb, the word Kenizzite is used but 
once in the Bible (Gen. 15:19). ‘‘ ‘The Kenite and the Ken- 
iazite *' are mentioned, not as Canaanite tribes, but as in the 
land along with the Canaanites in the time of Abraham. The 
mention of the two together seems to indicate that the Kenites 
and the Kenizzites were in close relations, and we shall find 
that this is a significant fact. Doubtless there Was an original 
KXenaz, the founder of the tribe, but he is not mentioned. 

Three men by the name of Kenaz are spoken of: first, a 
grandson of Esau (Gen. 36: 11, 15, 42: 1 Chron. 1 : 36, 53) ; 
second, the father of Othniel (1 Chron. 4 : 13; —. 15:17; 
Judg. 1:13; 3:9, t1); third, a grandson of Caleb (1 Chron. 





4:15). Whether some or all of these three men were named 
for the original Kenaz is a’ question on which we have no in- 
formation. We can only frame inferences concerning it. 

Caleb is nowhere called son of Kenaz, and Othniel is not 
called a Kenizzite. Three times, howeyer, it is said that Oth- 
niel, or perhaps his father, Kenaz, was Caleb's brother ; his 
younger brother, in two’ of the instances. The two were 
kinsmen. This seems to indicate that Othniet was a Keniz- 
zite in the same sense in which Caleb was, and that Othniel’'s 
father was named for the founder of the tribe. 

We have no information as to whether there came to be a 
clan named from the Edomite Kenaz. If there was such a 
clan, there is some plausibility-in the idea that some members 
of it, including such men as Caleb and Othniel, may have 
been absorbed into Judah. But there is a great deal more 
probability in the idea that these men were from the older 
Kenizzite tribe, the kinsmen of the Kenites. 

Kenites or Kerizzites may have been adopted into Israel in 
Abraham's time or at any later date: before the oppression in 
Egypt, less likely during the oppression, more likely in the 
time when Reuel and Jethro and Hobab, Kenites by race, 
though Midianites -geographically, were the assaciates of 
Moses (see Judg. 1:16; 4:11, comp. Num. 10: 2off.). If 
Hobab was needed in Israel, so was such a man as Caleb. 

Three times, with great formality, Caleb is called ‘‘ Caleb, 
the son of Jephurneh, the Kenizzite."” Clearly, the formula 
is significant. The most obvious explanation is that Caleb 
was a distinguished Kenizzite, adopted into Israel. 

Probably Caleb was not his Kenizzite name. In being 
adopted he became a member, and ultimately the leader, of 
the great Calebite clans in Judah, and sooner or later he took 
the clan name. 

Three Calebs appear in the genealogical lists in Chronicles. 
The first is the founder of the clan or clans, Chelubai or Caleb 
the son of Hezron (1 Chron. 2: 9, 18-20, 42-49). He belonged 
to the times before Israel left Egypt, for he was the great- 
grandfather of Bezalel the artist of the tent of meeting (1 Chron. 
2:20; Exod. 31:2). The second Caleb is the son of Hur, 
and the grandson of Caleb and Ephrath, and uncle to Bezalel 
(1 Chron. 2: soff.). The third is Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh (1 Chron. 4: 15 ff). Some identify him with one of the 
other Calebs, but the list of his sons and relatives is entirely 
different from that of either of the others. 

Achsah, presumably the woman whom Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh gave to Othniel to wife (Josh. 15 : 16-19) is mem- 
tioned in the genealogies as the daughter of the elder Caleb 
(x Chron. 2:49). The inference is that she was his daughter 
in the sense of being his descendant and a prominent woman 
of the clan, while she was the daughter of Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh in the sense of being a marriageable woman of the 
clan when he was at the head of it. 

The objection to the effect that in Genesis 15, the Keniz- 
zites ate spoken of as ‘“‘devoted to destruction with the other 
nations"' vanishes on examination, Nothing is said in the 
context, nor elsewhere in the records of Abraham's time, of 
the devoting of any nations to destruction. Even the devoted 
nations in the later time were not entirely excluded from the 
possibilities of adoption into Israel; witness Rahab and the 
Gibeonites. And the Kenizzites were not a devoted nation. 

The objection that Caleb was a leader of high rank ‘in the 
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second year of the exodus, when he went as a spy, and that’a 
recently adopted citizen is not likely so soon to have attained 
to high rank, is nullified by the fact that Caleb was a man of 
exceptional abilities of a kind that were then greatly needed in 
Israel. When Steuben and Lafayette, in the time of our 
revolutionary war, cast in their lot with the American colonies, 
they soon became leading generals in our armies. 
aleb became at once wholly a member of the common- 
wealth of Israel. It is a mistake to draw inferences from his 
case in commendation of persons who are not church members, 
And with that very practical turn, in Professor 
Beecher's characteristically sensible way, we may 
safely leave our hero-example. 


Zs 
The Santa Claus Belief 


Every year there are more children and parents 
to whom the question of the teaching of the Santa Claus 
myth is a serious problem. What attitude shall 
grown folks take toward it? The interesting question 
is raised by an Illinois reader, who writes : 

The following appeared in a religious-weekly of my denomi- 
Nation : 

‘Is it a sin to lead children to believe in Santa Claus and 
his chimney ascent ? 

‘*Certainly not. ‘Sin is any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God’; and a belief in an imaginary 
being such as.this cannot be either logically or ethically con- 
sirued as coming within the definition of sin."’ 

The position taken in the answer seems to me to be wrong. 
While it may not be sin for the child to believe in Santa Claus, 
yet to lead the child to believe in this imaginary being is to 
deceive the child. Is not this deception sin? 

To lead a child to believe fully and unquestioningly 
in the existence of a beneficent person that does not 
exist has two sure results: keen disappointment, 
sooner or later, to the child ; and a severe shaking of 
the child’s confidence in the one who has deceived 
him. To cause in an innocent person, deliberately 
and unnecessarily, disappointment and loss of confi- 
dence, looks very much like sin. For it might well 
be said that this paining and unsettling of a child’s 
mind is one way of causing.a little one to stumble ; 
and a higher authority than the Westminster Cate- 
chism suggested that it were profitable for one who does 
this that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be sunk in the depth of the 
sea. The Illinois correspondent keenly notes the 
point which the paper he quotes entirely missed, that 
the child’s belief‘ is not the question of sini at all, but 
the causing a child to believe. pacer 

. But. must Santa Claus, with all the mystery and fun 
and surprise which tenfold the joy..of.. Christmas, be 
done away with? Of,course not. We can, and we 
ought to, keep Santa Claus ; but we don’t need to lie 
todo so. Weare to keep him just as'we kéep fairies 
and elves and hobgoblins. Every child enjoys all 
these, yet few children believe in their’ ‘actual exist- 
ence. And it is not necessary to tell the child, in 
brutal frankness, that they are only ‘‘ make-believe,”’ 
or that Santa Claus is. That woudd spoilit all. ..No; 
children are more keenly sensitive than adults to the 
‘¢make-believe’’ tone, and spirit, and atmosphere ; 
they live in it; they respond to any suggestion of it 
from their elders ; but they need never be told that it is 
only ‘‘ make-believe.’’ Imagine explaining to a little 
mother of four or five, who is putting her dolly to bed 
for a cold, that that doll cannot have a cold because 
it is not alive! 

This is the principle upon which the wisest parents 
and educators act when introducing Santa Claus to the 
children. Actual deception is avoided by tone and 
look, not by an explanation. Then there is no heart- 

urning of disappointment nor shattered confidence 
in father’s and mother's word for the child as he grows 
out of Santa Claus’ realm. For Santa Claus never 
ought to be outgrown. 


al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and King : For the majestic tasks of thy king- 
dom, into which thou hast brought us, now and ever 
grant us fit leaders, wisdom to appreciate them, ard 

grace to follow them’; men of lofty and unfaltering courage, 
like Caleb and Joshua; men of sound judgment and pene- 
trating vision, like Moses and Isaiah ; men of force and skill, 
like David ; wittt hearts on fire, like Paul; faithful men, like 
Samuel ; ingenious and persistent men who can always find a 
way, like Jacob. ... Grant us such men as preachers, editors, 
authors, teachers, executives, statesmen, financiers, industrial 
guides, musicians, purveyors of useful recreation,—so that in 
all our tasks and pleasures, in every department of honorable 
endeavor, secular and sacred, the best way may be blazed for 
thy children through the entangling complications of life into 
the midst of which thy gracious providence has plunged us. 
. . « Thou chief Guide and Shepherd, let thy flock never lack 
men filled with thy Spirit, and-wisdom to pilot us through 
doubt and toil and peril unto victory,—not for self, not for 
comfort and ease, but for thy kingdom, and for that marvelous 
future into which thou hast appointed it, and us. ... Lord, in 
all the varied activities of human life, let thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, in earth as it is in heaven. 
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The Young Man’s Ignorance of the Bible 


By james McConaughy, Teacher of the English Bible at Mount Hermon School 





OUNT Hermon School, which Dwight 
L. Moody founded near his home at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, in addi- 
tion to the subjects required for gen- 
eral education gives its students a 
thorough course in the English Bible. 
In. order to grade them properly, 
an ‘entrance examination in the Bible 
is given to every prospective student. The set of ques- 
tions is in two parts. Those who show a fair knowl- 
edge of the facts asked for in Part I omit the first 
school course in Bible, and those who pass Part Il 
omit also the second preparatory course, and enter at 
once upon more advanced Bible courses. The two 
preparatory courses follow a smail text-book prepared 
for use in the school, entitled ‘‘A Beginners’ Course 
in Bible Study.’’ The questions asked of the one 
hundred and seven new students who entered the 
school in May, 1907, were as follows : 





PART I 

1. (1) Write in full the names of any five Old Testament 
books. (2) Tell for each the leading actor or chief subs 
ject of the book. 

2. Write the first and fifth commandments. 

3. (1) Who were saved from the judgment of the flood, 
and why? (2) Who tried to save Sodom and Gomorrah 
from destruction, and how? (3) Who lost his life on Mt. 
Gilboa, and why? 

4. Who was each of the following, and what did each 
have to do with God’s, chosen people: Jacob, Aaron, 
Gideon, Samuel, and Elijah ? 

5. What great event in the history of God’s people hap- 
pened at the Red Sea? At Mount Sinai? At Jericho? 

6. Who built the tabernacle? Where? Who built the 
temple? Where? What was the difference between 
them? How were they both used ? 

PART II 

1. What was the character of Saul? Of David? Of 
Solomon? What happened after Solomon’s death, and 
why? 

‘4 Name three of the best kings, and two of the greatest 
prophets of Judah, 

3. How did the northern kingdom end? The southern ? 
Why ? 

a Name three men who had most to do with the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, and tell what each did. 

5. Describe briefly any two important events in the life 
of Jesus, and tell where each occurred. 

6. Tell some one fact connected with Simon Peter; 
with Bartimzeus ; with Mary Magdalene ; with Levi (Mat- 
thew) ; with the Pharisees, 

7. Who was Stephen? Apollos? Barnabas? , 

8. Describe briefly (1) Paul’s conversion ; (2) the dis- 
pute regarding circumcision ; (3) his arrest, imprisonment, 
release, death. 

g. Write Paul’s Epistles in the order in which they are 
found in the New Testament. 


It will be noticed that these questions deal only 
with facts, and not at all with doctrines, and that they 
require no repetition of Bible -language. While 
fairly comprehensive of the whole Bible, they call 
only for knowledge of important points, and do not 
expect details, The writer has given a similar exam- 
ination to entering students two or three times each 
year for fifteen years, with results varying but little 
from those here given. 


Who Taught Them in Sunday-School ? 

These 107 new students were none of them under 
16, and averaged in age about 19. They were above 
the average young man in character, and presumably 
in knowledge of the Bible. They were selected from 
a much larger number of applicants because they had 
formed an earnest purpose in life, and needed a help- 
ing hand toward a Christian education to fit them for 
usefulness. Seventeen represented twelve foreign 
countries, and seven of these could not write English 
well enough to answer, thus reducing the number to 
be examined to exactly one hundred. The ninety 
from the United States and Canada represented Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Texas and Washington ; twenty- 
eight were from New York and New Jersey, and fifty 
from New England, half of these from Massachusetts. 

Eighty-four of the hundred had attended Sunday- 
school an average of six years each. Nineteen had 
had some other Bible study, chiefly in Young Men's 
Christian Associations ; thirty-five came from homes 
where family prayers had been held. Probably all 
had heard many sermons. 


Twelve had read the whole Bible ; one more than 
once. Nineteen had read a large part of it, but not 
all, Fifty-three had read only portions or fragments, 
and sixteen made no claim to have ever read it at all. 
Here are some of their statements in their own words : 
—‘‘I have read the most interesting stories’’; ‘the 
parts that came in Sunday-school’’; ‘chapters in 
different parts of the Bible’’; ‘‘ Genesis and Acts”’ ; 
‘*a part of John’’; ‘‘a chapter at different times’’ ; 
‘«skipped around as was required in Sunday-school 
lesson, which was done in class, Have never done 
outside reading and never prepared Sunday-school 
lessons."’ 

After these frank statements, considerable ignorance 
was to be expected, and the expectation was realized. 
Six, after reading the questions, made no attempt to 
answer any. Twenty-three others did not answer 
correctly one question out of the fifteen. One of the 
papers contained only this statement—‘‘ The names 
of five Old Testament books are Luke, John, Mark 
and Psalms.’’ 

Fifty-five were able to give, though not always to 
spell correctly, the names of five Old Testament books, 
and thirty were able to give the names of the leading 
actor or chief subject of each of the five they mentioned. 
Here are a few specimens of the incorrect answers :— 

‘Luke, John, Isicak, Peater, Paul.’’ 

««Genesious, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Amose, Ruth, 
Jobe."’ 

‘*Genesses, Luke, Mathewe, Mark, John.”’ 

Among other Old Testament books mentioned were 
1 Judges, 2 Judges—both of which were said to ‘* tell 
about the Kings of Israel,’’—1st and 2nd Ruth, Gala- 
tians, Jacob and Saul. 

When. it came to the Commandments only. twenty- 
six were able to give the first, and fourteen the fifth. 
Among the attempts were the following : 

‘« Thou shalt not have no other God but me or 
any graven image or any likeness of any kind for I 
am a jealous God visiting the iniquities on the sins of 
the third and fourth generations.’’ 

‘*Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be numbered to the third and fourth generation.’’ 

‘«Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind and with all thy body and 
with all thy spirit.’ 

‘«Remember thy creator in the days of thy youth.”’ 

‘¢The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want.’’ 


Who Lost His Life on Mount Gilboa ? 

The third question was purposely graded from easy 
to hard, and, sure enough, sixty-nine were able to tell 
who were saved from the flood, though not all of these 
knew why, and one included with Noah the ten tribes 
of Israel. 
another Abraham, another Lot, while one asserted 
that ‘Adam and Eve were saved from the flood be- 
cause they believed on God.’’ Twenty-five knew that 
Abraham tried to save Sodom and Gomorrah from 
destruction. Several thought it was Lot, and others 
Moses, while one said, ‘‘ Isaiah the prophet tried to 
save Sodom and Gomorrah by preaching to them.’’ 
Not one of the hundred was able to tell who lost his 
life on Mount Gilboa. Among the guesses were 
Moses, Joshua, Elijah, Aaron, and Jesus, while the 
most comprehensive and original effort was as fol- 
lows : ‘* Esau lost his life on Mount Gilboa by David 
because he was such a wicked giant.”’ 

Of the five characters mentioned in question four, 
Jacob was known by thirty-two, Aaron by twenty-four, 
Gideon by sixteen, Samuel by twenty, and Elijah by 
twenty-two. Among the answers were these : 

‘« Jacob was a younger son of David.’’ 

‘* Jacob was the husband of Mary and father of 
Jesus.”’ 

‘« Samuel was the brother of Joseph.”’ 

««Samuel was a disciple.’’ 

‘«Gideon captured Jericho.’’ 

One lumped them all in the statement that ‘Jacob, 
Aaron, Gideon, Samuel, and Elijah were angels of 
God. They helped good people.”’ 

Fifty-eight knew about the crossing of the Red Sea, 
one brilliant youth describing those who crossed as 
the ‘Israel Lights.’’ Only thirty knew that the law 
was given at Mount Sinai, and twenty-three about the 
fall of Jericho. This version of the passage of the 
Red Sea, though it sounds like a parody, was evidently 


One thought the hero of the ark was Moses, . 


intended in sober earnest : ‘‘A great storm came up, 
and God took the good and they walked on the water 
and reached land.’ 

The answers to the questions about Mount Sinai 
illustrate the general ignorance of Bible geography. 
Here are some of them : 

‘«The ark rested on Mount Sinai.’’ 

‘* Mount Sinai was the promised land."’ 

‘* Moses was. tempted there by the devil.’’ 

‘« The greatest sermon ever preached was preached 
on Mount Sinai.’’ 

‘« Abraham offered up his son Isaac there.’’ 

‘*5000 people were fed there.’’ 

‘* Disappearance of Moses."’ 

‘« Moses died there.’’ 

Only seventeen knew who built the tabernacle, and 
only twenty-seven had any clear ideas about the tem- 
ple. Here are some of the statements : 

‘* The temple was built inside the tabernacle ; only 
the high priest could go into the temple.”’ 
«« Moses built the tabernacle in Egypt. 

tians built the temple in Egypt.’’ 

‘«One was built of stone, the other of brick."’ 

‘« The Jews built the tabernacle, and used it as a 
place for money mongers (!). Christ built the-temple 
to worship our father.’’ 

‘«The Remans built the tabernacle and the Jews 
built the temple in Jerusalem.’’ 


Old and New Testament Confusions 

Although all were urged to try the questions in Part 
II as well as in Part I, and sufficient time was given, 
only forty-seven handed in papers on Part II. Their 
answers may be disposed of more briefly. Twenty- 
two had some intelligent conception of Saul and Solo- 
mon, and twenty-six of David ; only five knew of'the 
division of the kingdom after Solomon's death. Natu- 
rally, therefore, they knew little about the kings and 
prophets of Judah. Asa and Jehoshaphat were men- 
tioned by just one, Isaiah by two, and Jeremiah by 
three. The italics in the question evidently were not 
sufficient to identify Judah as the southern kingdom 
only, for most of those who tried an answer named 
Saul, David, and Solomon as the kings. One gave - 
Herod, another Pharo, and among prophets Jacob, 
Elijah, Solomon, Saul, Goliah (!), Peter, and Mat- 
thew were named. Not one correctly stated how the 
northern and southern kingdoms ended, and why. 
Here is the nearest approach : 

‘‘Israel was first captured by Assyria, Judah by 
Babylon, then by Assyria, then allowed to go back by 
Persia, and then captured by different countrys until 
it was captured by Rhome. They were treated this 
way because of their sinfulness.’’ 

In trying to name.three men who had most to do 
with the return of the Jews from Babylon and what 
each did, two named Ezra and two Nehemiah. Among 
the answers were: ‘‘ Peter, Levi, and Apollos ;’’ 
‘‘Jesus, Paul, Simon ;’’ ‘*The king of Babylon, 
Solomon, and .’’ The king of Babylon let them 
return, Solomon organized them and “oh 

The questions from the Gospels were naturally 
more familiar, but only thirty-five out of the hundred 
gave two important events in the life of Jesus, and 
many of these could not tell where the events occurred. 
Here also were indications of confused thinking : 

‘*Peter and Paul were out fishing one night when 
they saw some one walking on the water, which was 
Jesus walking on the Sea of Galilee.’’ 

‘* Jesus parted the water of the sea to let the army 
through.”’ 

‘*At the Red Sea, telling the fishermen to cast the 
nets where he told them and return with an abundance 
of success.’’ 

‘* Jesus made the Jews leave Babylon.”’ 

‘« Jesus gave his life at Mount Gilboa.’’ 

Twenty-five knew something about Peter, but only 
five could correctly place Bartimzeus, sixteen Mary 
Magdalene, and twelve Levi (Matthew). Eighteen 
could tell something about the Pharisees. Mary 
Magdalene was confused with the other Marys, and 
called ‘‘ the mother of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ the one who anointed 
Christ before his death,’’ and even ‘‘the woman 
who talked with Christ at the well,’’ and a ‘sinful 
woman who was brought before Christ as a trap."’ 

‘*Simon Peter told the Jewish soldiers the place 
where Jesus was hiding ;"’ ‘‘ Matthew tried to walk 
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to Jesus on the water ;"' ‘* Matthew was the chosen 
one of the twelve in place of Judas ;’’ ‘*‘ Matthew was 
a strong Christian, and went off into the far-off lands 
of Europe as a missionary."’ 

Of the Acts knowledge was still lamer. Sixteen 
knew Stephen as a martyr, but only four were ac- 
quainted with Apollos and seven with Barnabas, and 
about all they knew was that these men were friends 
of Paul. Barnabas was confused with Barabbas as 
‘¢a thief and murderer,’ and Apollos was called 
‘¢a god of the heathen"’ (!), while one lumped his 
knowledge of all these by saying, ‘‘they were the 
three Jews.’ 

Nineteen knew about Saul's conversion. One said 
‘he saw a bush burning ;*’ another, ‘‘Saul saw a 
vision in which there was let down from heaven by 
the four corners a cloth in which were all animals of 
the earth, and from heaven a voice said, ‘ Thou shalt 
be no longer called Saul but Paul and work for the 
Lord.’ Saul saw that vision when he was on the road 
with some Christian prisoners as a guard."’ 

Six out of the hundred had some clear understand- 
ing of the dispute about circumcision, and four about 
Paul's imprisonment and death. It would be inter- 
esting to know the mental picture in the mind of the 
man who wrote, ‘‘ The circumcision was finally adopted 
by the church at Antioch, Paul having a leading part 
in the dispute.’" One man disposed of Paul in this 
way: ‘At last he was condemned and taken out on 
the road to Emmeus and beheaded.’’ 

Just two out of the hundred were able to give Paul's 
Epistles in their New Testament order. Of the other 
lists here is one of the best (!): ‘‘ Rhomans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Ephisions, Coloshtians, Glations, He- 
brews, rand 2 Peater, 1, 2, 3 James, John and Jude.”’ 

All this is amusing enough, but after the smile 
sober thoughts are bound to follow. If this showing 
reflects the Bible ignorance of a hundred picked 
young men, how about the millions who compose the 
rank and file? 

Many of this hundred. had been for years in no 
other school than the school of life, but in what 
schools in America would they have learned the 
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Bible. Several of the ten foreigners were far better 
informed than the ninety Americans. Why? Simply 
because, though they had never attended Sunday- 
school, they had been pupils in mission schools 
where the Bible was daily taught. And these hun- 
dred men were not dullards, as is abundantly shown 
by the great prozress most of them have made in a 
few short months, in Bible study as well as in other 
branches. It would be interesting to know the re- 
sults of similar tests applied to the entering students 
of Andover or Lawrenéeville or Groton or The Hill, 
or any other of our great preparatory schools. Their 
students come undoubtedly from homes of more 
wealth and culture, but have they any greater knowl- 
edge of the greatest of English classics, the book 
which is the corner-stone of our liberty and of our 
civilization, as well as of our faith ? 

The problem of teaching the Bible to the youth of 
a land like ours -is a complicated one, no doubt, but 
is there not a call for still more resolute efforts to 
solve it? Parents must be made to realize that the 
chief responsibility, so far as their own children are 
concerned, lies with them. Sunday-school leaders 
and teachers must make their methods more consécu- 
tive, more comprehensive, more thorough ; the move- 
ment for organized young men's classes must spread 
far and wide ; the Young Men's Christian Association 
must press its Bible study campaign and pastors must 
become real Bible expositors. If the suggestion of 
Prof. Phelps of Yale, that the college entrance exami- 
nations in English be based on the English Bible, wins 
its way, then preparatory and high schools must teach 
the Bible at least as literature. Meanwhile, until such 
a movement becomes more general, schools like 
Mount Hermon have a unique opportunity. They 
not only deal with the most desirable material for ed- 
ucating young men who are eager enough for know- 
ledge to earn its cost by the labor of their own hands 
—but they systematically and thoroughly teach, with 
other branches, the book which stimulates the mind, 
culivates the style, and helps to form the soundest and 
the noblest character. 

Mount Hermon, Mass, 








Taking Men Alive 


The third of a series of studies in the principles and practise of individual soul-Wwinning 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


“From henceforth thou shalt take 
men alive.""— Luke 5 : 10, margin 





This series of seven papers (begun in the Times of November 30) is intended to furnish material which both 
classes and individuals can make the basis of a systematic study of the secrets of successful personal evangelism. 


III. WINNING AT THE START 
Preparatory Questions.— For advance assignment to mem- 
bers of a class, or for pperesnel study before reading this lesson. 
1. Why, should you say, does much depend upon the 
way in which we approach a person? 
2, What is the best kind of approach to make ? 
3. What is the worst kind of approach to make? 
4. Give your own definition of tact. 
5. Was Jesus tactful? Can you give any illustrations of 
his tact ? 


6. Mention two or three sure ways to win people to us. 


HEN we.are face to face with an opportunity, 
which means face to face with one whom we 
would win to Christ, how should we begin? 

What shall we be thinking most about as we prepare 
to come into close quarters ? 

When a man is fishing with rod and line and fly, 
and is about to cast, what holds his chief attention 
then, and from then on? It is the /s4, is it not? 
When a man is after game in the woods, and is about 
to attempt to bring his game down, what is the ong 
thing in the world on which his eyes and thoughts 
and interests are riveted? Zhe game itself. He 
must forget everything else in an absorbed, alert 
watching of the animal and its every movement. He 
must 4nzow his game, and its interests, if he would 
capture it. 

If we would take a man alive for Christ, we must 
first of all know something, be it ever so little, about 
that man and his present interests. Our knowledge 
may be gained in ten seconds ; again, it may tide 
ten months to gain. But we can never have this 
needed knowledge of the man, as a first step toward 
winning the man himself, unless: we devote our whole 
energy, for the time being, to knowing the man. 
Therefore it is that he must fill our whole horizon as 
we prepare to come into close quarters with him. We 
must be thinking not about ofhers, but about skis 
other ; just this one in the whole universe. 


This is the simple secret of «‘ tact,’’—that mysteri- 
ous power which a few favored ones seem to possess, 
and which, if one does not happen to have the ‘‘gift,’’ 
is regretfully supposed to be beyond one’s reach. 
But ‘‘tact’’ is simply ‘‘touch’’ : atouch on the right 
spot rather than the wrong ; a touch which will win 
another, rather than antagonize him ; a touch in keep- 
ing with, rather than opposed to, his present inter- 
ests. And it is impossible to touch one at a point 
that will interest him unless we know something of 
what his interests are. 

For let us bear in mind that we are in the business 
of winning men to Christ. Wecannot win by antago- 
nizing. And we must win by drawing men to us, as 
a first step in drawing them to Christ. 

It is the other man’s interests just where they are, 
and as they are, not as we think or know they ought 
to be, that we must recognize and work with. We 
cannot expect others to cross over from their interests 
to ours until we have first crossed over from our in- 
terests to theirs. How surprised or hurt or discour- 
aged we have been, in our own experiences, because 
those upon whom we have urged the blessings of life 
in Christ are obviously and persistently more inter- 
ested in the unworthy affairs of this unworthy world ! 
Have we ever given ourselves in any absorbing way 
to a study of what we are pleased to consider their 
‘*unworthy’’ interests in order to be of genuine 
service to them? If we have not, we are failing in a 
first principle of the art upon which depends our suc- 
cess in the Great Commission. 

There is a kind of bait for drawing men to us which 
is within the reach of all, a bait that Jesus himself 
used freely in his soul-winning. This is the bait of 
honest commendation. No man can resist it. A word, 
heartily spokén, of sincere commendation of a fellow- 
being, will disarm opposition and win him over more 
efffectively than any other method. It is thé best 
human bait in the world. 
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Perhaps one reason why honest commendation is so 
éffective in challenging a person's interest is because 
it is so rare. A friend of the writer's, passing through 
a town on his travels, saw an old gray-haired colored 
man hard at work in the roadway. He greeted the 
toiler pleasantly : 

«* Uncle, that’s a good piece of work you’ re doing.”’ 

The old man stopped, straightened up, looked the 
other over, then said slowly : 

‘*Say, boss, you doan live in this town, do you?’’ 

‘*No, why ?’’ asked the visitor. 

‘*] been workin’ hyar twenty years, and yo’ the 
fust man ever told me anything like that.’’ Which 
was probably sober fact. 

‘« Bui,”’ says some one, ‘‘that’s all well enough 
with a person whom you caz commend, but suppose 
you are -working with one whom you can xo¢ com- 
mend ?’’ Wait a moment! ‘‘ One whom you can 
not commend ?’’ That person does not live. If we 
think that we have ever met such a one, the fault is 
with ourselves, not with the seemingly unlovely person. 

An illustration of the possibility and the gain of 
using honest commendation at the outset with one 


. whose confidence we would win, is found in a railroad 


train experience resulting from such an opportunity 
as might come to any traveler. 


Entering, one November morning, at the Grand Central 
Station in New York, a crowded train for Boston, I found 
the only vacant seat was one alongside of a pleasant-faced, 
florid-complexioned, large-framed young man, and that seat 
I took, and began to read the morning paper. After a few 
minutes my seat-mate took from his valise a large case bot- 
tle of whiskey and a metal drinking-cup. Before drinking 
himself, he proffered it to me. As I thanked him and de- 
clined it, he drank by himself. 


Not a particularly hopeful outlook for soul-winning, 
most of us would feel, and still less did there seem to 
be any chance for the bait of cominendation. But 
the fisherman was doing all that he could do as yet, 
by studying his man and holding himself in readiness, 


I still read my paper, but I thought of my seat-mate, and I 
watched for an opportunity. In a little while he again 
turned to his valise, and, as before, took out his whiskey 
bottle. Once more he offered it to me, and again I declined 
it with thanks. As he put away the bottle, after drinking 
from it the second time, he said : 

** Don’t you ever drink, my. friend? ’? 

‘*No, my friend, I do not,” 

** Well, I guess you think I’m a pretty soma fellow.” 


Perhaps some of us, if we had felt any responsibility 
at all for speaking a word for Christ to this seat-mate, 
would have already pointed out the danger and the 
wrong of his drinking. Or if not, we might have felt 
that he himself had now made the opening for a word 
of honest reproof, and with that we would have begun. 
Surely there was no opportunity to commend anything 
in this whiskey-drinking stranger. But Dr, Trumbull 
had learned the first principle of man-fishing, and 
here was his friendly, honest answer, based on the 
one admirable quality in this man that loving penetra- 
tion had discovered : 


‘**T think you’re a very generous-hearted fellow.’’ 


And then a frank suggestion could be made in the 
same instant, because the first word had won, not re- 
pelled, the man. Even now it must be made in a 
way that should not repel by giving offense, so he 
continued : 


‘*But I tell you frankly I don’t think your whiskey- 
drinking is the best thing about you.’’ 


Nor did the whiskey-drinker ever live who was in 
any doubt on this point, and promptly came the 
answer : 


‘* Well, I don’t believe it is,’’ 


‘*Why do you keep it up, then?’ was. the friendly 
question. 


And from that skilful, loving, winning start it was 
not difficult to have an earnest talk with this young 
fellow about his personal relation to the Saviour. 

What shall we say of denouncing another's specific 
sin, or Criticizing for some shortcoming or fault? 
Would that be a good way to begin? Would it have 
been so in the case of the whiskey-drinking seat-mate ? 
Is criticism or denunciation likely to draw two people 
close together? There is grave doubt whether it ever 
does. It certainly has-no place in the work of indi- 
vidual soul-wznning. Christ himself did rfot use it 
in that work. The instances where he did use it are 
considered later. Let us béar ever in mind that the 
first principle of this work is the drawihg of men to 
us, not the driving of men away. Fishermen do not 





1 From “ Individual Work for Individuals,” by H. Clay Trumbull, a 
record ‘of fifty years of actual experiences in personal soul-winning 
which is the basis of these studies, and from which the paragraphs in 
smaller type are quoted, unless otherwise credited. 
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thrash the water or throw stones at the fish when they 
begin. ~ 

Another illustration of the bait-prineiple of com- 
mendation, showing the importance of first winning 
a man to ourselves if we would later win him to Christ, 
and illustrating the skill by which honest commenda- 
tion may be made effective, is found in a war-time 
experience of the chaplain’ s. 


Boarding those vessels and getting under way was an ex- 
citing moment. If the enemy discovered our position in 
season to attack us before we were fairly started, there was 
little hope of escape for us, The skipper of the craft on 
which our regiment embarked was a character. He felt 
the responsibilities of the hour, and he gave evidence of 
this in his superabundant profanity accompanying every 
order which he issued. I had never heard such abounding 
and varied oaths as he poured out in the half-hour from the 
time we began to come on board till we were fairly afloat 
and were moving down the stream. Of course, then was 
no time to begin preaching to him. 


That was where ordinary common sense needed to 
be used, and was. If the chaplain had attempted a 
word of personal appeal just then, the chaplain might 
have gone overboard. He was none the less measur- 
ing the man, and preparing. 


I could merely watch and study him. 
with real interest. 

When, at last, all was quiet, and the evening had come 
on, andthe old skipper was evidently gratified with the 
success of the movement so far, I accosted him with com- 
plimentary words as to the skill and energy he had shown 
in his command. 


But that I did, 


The bait was cast. But suppose, instead, that the 
chaplain, even now in the quiet of the evening, had 
commenced his conversation with an expression of 
regret at the skipper’s profanity, and had called his 
attention to the bad example he was setting, and the 
harmful influence he must be exerting among the 
other men, if he did not reform. How much farther, 
and with what profit, do -you think that conversation 
would have gone? The bait of commendation, on 
the other hand, was readily taken, as it always is. 


This opened up a conversation, in the course of which 
he told of other exciting. experiences he had had in other 
parts of the world. I listened attentively,.and he.saw that 
I was appreciative and sympathetic. ». . 


To be a good’ listener is~one of the surest ways of 
winning and holding men. . The “‘I can help you!’ 
attitudé is fatal in this work ; the ‘‘ you are helping, 
or interesting; me" sSpirit~is* ofie-‘of ‘the Secrets of 
success. eo eee 


had on the coast of Africa. 

‘* Ah, Captain! I suppose you had charge of a slaver 
then,’’ I said. 

Seeing that he had ‘‘ given himself away,’’ he replied, 
with a quiet chuckle : ' 

‘¢ Yes, Chaplain, I’ve been up to purty nigh ev’rythin’, 
in my time, ’cept piety.’’ ’ 


Presently he spoke of a particularly perilous time he onée 


Is it not remarkable how sure the ‘‘opening’’ is 
to come when we are praying and planning for it ? 


‘* Well, Captain,’’ I responded, ‘* wouldn’t it be worth 
your while to try your hand, at that also before you die, so 
as to make the whole round ?’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose that would be fair, Chaplain.’’ 

The way was now open for a free and kindly talk. As 
we stood together there, on the vessel’s deck, going down 
the stream by night, we talked pleasantly and ‘earnestly, 
and I got at the early memories of his boyhood life in New 
England, Then I knew I was near his heart. 


Did it pay, to begin by seeking and finding some- 
thing to commend, honestly and heartily, in a cursing 
old sea-captain, and then to hold lovingly to him in 
the effort to show him his real Captain ? See the end: 


When the war was over, I heard of that slaver-skipper in 
his New England seaport home. At more than threescore 
years of age he had come as a little child to be a disciple 
_ of Jesus; he had connected himself with the church, and 
was living a consistent Christian life. He was honestly 
trying his hand at *‘ piety’’ before he died, and so was 
completing the round of life’s occupation. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 
(To test one’s grasp of the foregoing lesson) 

1. What shall we think most about as we prepare to 
speak with some one on the subject of his relation to 
Christ ? 

2.. ‘Wenat.ls **tart*”? 

3- What is the immediate purpose of our seeking to know 
the man and his interests ? ; 

4. Have you ever known any one whose interests were 
all and wholly unworthy? Have you ever been surprised 
to discover worthy interests in one in whom you had sup- 
posed they were lacking? Describe the case. 

5. What was the critical point in the conversation with 
the young whiskey-drinker in the railroad train ? 

6. What is the chief objection to criticism or denuncia- 
tion in this work ? 
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7. What attitude is fatal in this work ? What attitude is 
sure to draw people to us? 


(The next } will ider the } 
principles, ‘‘ Seeking Common Interests."" Later lessons wil 
treat of ‘‘ Fhe Place of the Bible in This Work," ‘ Conviction 
Better Than Argument,”’ and ‘“‘ How Our Lord Worked.’ 


<—_o 
Radio-Active Texts 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


VII, Intimated Intimacies 


N ONE of his pleas before a jury, Rufus Choate 
dwelt two hours on a point perfectly plain, illus- 
trating it from every phase of history and industry 

he could think of. One of his friends said afterward, 
«Why did you dwell so long on a point perfectly clear 
toeverybody?’’ ‘It was not clear to everybody,’’ he 
said. Did you notice that wooden-headed juror, the 
second from the end? He did not seeit. I knew 
I must win him, so I illustrated the point from every 
trade I could think of, till I struck leather. That got 
him. I suppose. he was a tanner. Then I went on.’’ 

All men are more or less wooden-headed and stony- 

hearted, and so the patient God illustrates his desired 
intimacies with us in many ways. ‘* Ye are God's 
tilled land’’ (1 Cor. 3 :9, marg.) Thisreached the great 
number of farmers in all ages. They see the great 
pains bestowed to change the desert places into fer- 
tility, the stony ground into arable plains, the dig- 
ing about and dunging. | So he seeks the vine-dresser. 
He says ‘‘I am the true vine, ye are the branches.’’ So 
the orchardist sees the pruning for bearing more fruit. 
He sees the-beautiful buds on ugly briars respond to 
God's sunshine, and burst into roses. He gathers 
luscious pears that have been grown on thorn trees, 
and knows that his thorny soul may be grafted, con- 
tary to nature, on to the true Vine, and so by the 
tremendous push and vitality. of God surging every 
branch with vital sap, he may bear much fruit. 

UNIVERSITY Park, COL. 
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Earlier instalments of this series of “ Radio-Active Texts,”” by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the ‘limes of August 10, 31, September 14, 
October 19 and 26. Others will appear in forthcoming issues. 


a 
The Bruised Blossom - 
"By Agnes Grace. Weld 
Niece and Ward ofthe late Alfred Lord Tennyson - 


ses ob oe 


N THE sunny: greenhouse of the young nursery- 
gardener of a small country town a row of gar- 
denia plants were'slowly unfolding their buds into 

perfect blossoms, whose beauty was enhanced by the 
glossy green of their foliage. ‘Day by day their gar- 
dener- had tended them till they had grown to be to 
him as his children, and. now he gazed sadly at them 
in their maturity, knowing that, like children whom a 
father sends out when full-grown into the world, so 
these must fulfil their destiny and leave the sheltered 
greenhouse, but that, unlike the children, they would 
never come back to it. 

One plant in especial he had called his ‘‘bonnie 
bride,’’ and pictured its blooms forming the center of 
the wedding bouquet of some lovely girl. So, when 
orders came to him for sprays of gardenia for the sad 
funeral or the festive ball, he always cut from the other 
plants. Butere the last bud had opened on the 
‘bonnie bride’’_the lady of the manor died, a wo- 
man whose good deeds had endeared her to the whole 
country-side, and who had given the gardener his 
first start in lifé; and when her daughter came to him 
in her passionate grief, and said the gardenia had 
always been her mother's favorite flower, and she 
wished her wreath to be made from the ‘‘ bonnie 
bride,”’ the plant which that mother had so often ad- 
mired, the gardener sacrificed his sweet bride-flower 
for the funerat wreath.. He made it up himself with 
loving care;:and took it to the manor on the day of 
the funeral, and_stayed and watched it put in the/place 
of honor upon the coffin. But, alas, the hands trem- 
bled that did this, and one of its fairest blooms got 
knocked off, and was crushed in the mire under the 
hoofs of the horses drawing the hearse. 

‘‘Ah,’’ theught-the gardener; “no one new will no- 
tice that pretty flower that would have graced the bridal 
bouquet for which I had destined it, and.even the rest 
of the blooms: from my ‘‘ bonnie: bride’’ will scarcely 
be regarded amid the hosts of wreaths that will be 
piled over the grave.’’ 

The funeral was over, and among the truest mourn- 
ers had been a pale young seamstress who was clad 
in a rusty-black dress, and whose eyes were swollen 
with weeping for the only friend she had ever had in 
the world. She had longed to take just a leaf from 
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one of the many wreaths as something that had come 
in contact with all that remained on earth of her bene- 
factress, yet it seemed sacrilege to touch them ; 
and so she turned slowly away, going back more 
lonely than ever to her tiny cottage on the outskirts of 
the town. As she passed the manor house she gave 
a last look at the picturesque old Tudor hall, and 
sighed as she thought how soon it would be sold to 
strangers whose whizzing motor-cars would soon efface 
the slight tracks of the funeral train. In one of these 
tracks lay the bruised gardenia, its snowy purity now 
flecked with the mire. Stooping gladly, the girl 
picked it up and washed it tenderly in the little rivulet 
that ran by the wayside, thinking as she did so of the 
day when she was just such a crushed, downtrodden 
thing as this flower ere the lady of the manor came 
by and rescued her. 

The gardener who was returning at the same time 
from the funeral saw the deed, and loving the girl for 
the sake of it determined in future to try and be kind 
to this poor, pale-faced neighbor of his. 

One day she showed him the little crushed ‘* bon- 
nie bride’’ lying between the leaves of the Bible of 
the mother who had died at her birth. She bade the 
gardener mark how the perfume had lasted, and he 
said, ‘‘ That is well, for | want you to be my bride 
and to place that flower in the center of your wed- 
ding bouquet.’” It was so placed, and on the wed- 
ding day the ‘‘ bonnie bride’’ said: ‘All the other 
gardenia blooms, whether they served for wedding 
bouquet or funeral wreath, have long ere this been 
thrown aside to rot. We thought them at the time 
more honored than this one which was cast down and 
trodden under foot, but it is just the bruised’‘and mire- 
stained flowers of which God makes his choicest 
bouquets."’ 

OxForD, ENGLAND. 
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On Becoming Superfluous 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HERE is a tree on the street where I live, which 
has outgrown and _ burst wide-open the wire 
cage that protected it from good horses and bad 

boys. Without that strong defense, the tree would 
have been chewed to a pulg; cut to pieces, or uprooted ; 
and by énabling it to became capablé of self-support, 
the frame rendered itself useless ! 

Upon ‘that rusty, shattered cage, I bestowed a more 
than passing thought of commiseration, which, upon 
analysis, | found to be nothing more nor less than 
self-pity! For I perceived. that here was the story of 
every one who envelops any individual with his pro- 
tecting arms or upholds any doctrine or institution 
with his broad shoulders and strong back! Such is 
the destiny of the parent! Fathers and mothers 
shield, support, and guide the little child at first, only 
to render themselves the most worthless of superflui- 
ties at the last, while the teacher and the preacher, the 
philosopher and the reformer, travel the same thorny 
road. What is the pathetic story of their sacrificial 
endeavors, if it is not that of sustaining the trembling 
footsteps of their followers and beneficiaries, only to 
see them at last start off and run alone, unmindful 
of their guides ? 

Is it not also the history of institutions as well as 
people? The little red school-house, the village 
academy, and even the great university have achieved 
their missions by rendering themselves of no further 
account to their pupils ! 

What must we think then? Is this to be the test- 
ing of all institutions, what so ever? Is it toward this 
unexpected goal that all governments are painfully 
wending their way ? ; 

The garret in the old homestead is full of startling 
intimations that such is the destiny of all utilities. 
Here is-an old flint-lock musket which defended the 
log cabin from the Indians, only to find itself carried 
up the back stairs to. the lumber. room, after. it had 
made itself unnecessary ! Speak up, little cradle, and 
tell the story of your imaginary wrongs! Grieving, 
are you, because the baby forgot you when it outgrew 
you? Spinning-wheel, loom, rope-bedstead, andirons, 
—all join the melancholy chorus of complaint. 

But why complain? Is it not the manifest destiny 
of all things, institutions, people, and even of the 
globe itself ? 

Looked at as a universal law and principle, this is 
not so terrible! Let us but make it the corner-stone 
of our philosophy, that the noblest achievement of man 
is to render himself superfluous at the earliest possible 
moment, and what is otherwise a despair becomes a 
glory and a victory. 

CINCINNATI, Ouro. 
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What Is the Outlook. for Religious Journalism ? 
A Frank Talk by the Editor-in-Chief 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE HEARD people say that 
religious papers are not what they used to be, and 
that religious journalism is a very different ‘‘ propo- 
sisition’’ to-day from what it was twenty years ago. 
When people talk that way, they mean either that 
religious journalism is decadent, or that there is no 
longer a great field for it, or both. Are they right? 
Let us try to base an opinion upon something better 
than hearsay, and look at certain facts. 


Raped YEARS AGO there were 581 religious 
periodicals in the United States. Five years 
ago there were 836 ; three years ago there were 818 ; 
last year there were 809; this year there are 804. 
These figures include quarterlies, monthlies, and 
weeklies. Twenty years ago, four of the 581 religious 
papers had a circulation of 100,000 or over. To-day, 
thirty-six of the 804 have an average circulation of 
100,000 or over. Of this thirty-six, it is possible to 
trace, from published reports in N. W. Ayer and 
Son's American Newspaper Annual, the varying circu- 
lations of twenty-six during the last few years. Nine 
of the twenty-six have a smaller circulation to-day 
than they had at one time or another during the last six 
years ; seventeen show their largest circulation to-day. 

In other words, the total number of religious papers 
to-day is almost half as large again as it was twenty 
years ago. The 100,000 class to-day is nine times 
as large as it was twenty years ago. Less than one 
per cent of the religious papers of twenty years ago 
circulated one hundred thousand copies ; four and-a 
half ‘per cent of the much larger number ‘to-day 
have that circulation. And the. largest circulation to- 
day is seven times as latge as the largest of twenty 
years ago. These facts do not look as though. the 
field of the religious paper had disappeared yet.’ But 
the total number of religious papers has been slightly 
decreasing in the last five years. 


E CAN SET IT DOWN that religious papers 
are not in the business of entertainment, though 
many legitimate secular papers are. The religious 
paper can make little appeal to the lighter or the 
purely secular side of people's interests and sensi- 
bilities ; in any such attempt it is wholly outclassed 
by the journalism that finds a chief field there. But 
it has a clear title to the field of the deepest interests 
of men and women. And this field will go out of 
existence when the art of reading and the Kingdom of 
God are done away with. Not before. 

Are religious papers measuring up to their field ? 
For if they are not, it will be taken away from them, 
and the great needs of that field will be met by other 
agencies, The figures of decreasé in the total number 
of religious papers in recent years would seem to show 
that some papers did not measure up. The decrease 
in circulation, of certain papers that have survived 
the sharp struggle, would seem to show that they have 
not done all that they might do to meet the demands 
of the religious life of this age. The past few years 
has been a time of weeding out and a time of disci- 
pline : costly but richly profitable in the end, as such 
experiences always are. 


Bt THERE ARE RELIGIOUS PAPERS that 

have increased in circulation—which means in 
the scope of their appeal—during this very period when 
some were having the opposite experience. What is 
the reason? Simply this : they have been getting closer 
and closer to the everyday needs of the religious life of 
They have dropped pre- 
conceived editorial notions of what people ought to 
have, and they have sought to discover what people 
really needed, and how to give it to them in usable 


everyday men and women. 


shape. And because The Sunday School Times has 
been making a very earnest and genuine effort to ac- 
complish this, and has received a response from the 
Sunday-school and general religious public of North 
America that is splendidly encouraging, it wishes to 
take into its confidence, just before the beginning of a 
new year, the big reading family that honors it with 
unstinted good-will and heartening approval. For it 
is our conviction, growing constantly deeper, that no 
paper can serve its readers unless they and its editors 
are in an intimate, give-and-take relationship. 


OU READERS OF THE TIMES have literally 
done more in the last five years to make this 
paper valuable to yourselves, in the way ‘of suggesting 
new features or improvements in the old, than has its 
editorial force. You are the editorial force of the 
Times ; we in the office are simply trying to grow in 
ability to learn your real needs and desires, and then 
to execute them for you. 

You are honoring this ambition of ours with a ring- 
ing positiveness that leaves no doubt as to where you 
stand on the question of the present and future of re- 
ligious journalism. Here are half a dozen typical ex- 
amples of the way you brighten our editorial mail. 

From a big-hearted friend in Kentucky : 


It was at Northfield in July at the Summer School of 
Sunday-school Methods, being in reality a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Sunday-school Association. Mr. C. N. 
Bentley of Boston, who was teaching the Intermediate and 
Senior Section, a class of some sixty persons, came to the 
topic of. teachers’ helps. -- These are, about-his words : 
‘*What helps do you use? The Sunday School Times, I 
suppose, Ido.’* At this it seemed ‘to ‘mé ‘nearly ‘every 
one in the room gave a nod of assent. Then he added some- 
thing like this: ‘* Yes, it is fine ;’’ and then followed these 
words, ‘‘and getting better all the time’? 1It..was evident 
that practically the whole crowd was for you and your paper, 


Maryland describes a transformation : 


I subscribed for the Times rather to help make up a 
club list, but from the first reading of its editorial page I 
realized how unwittingly I had brought myself a blessing. 
After reading it each week it goes on to a busy woman who 
has taken a large class of boys in the Sunday-school, She 
was so hopeless at first, for the class had been the terror of 
all teachers for several years. By the help of the sugges- 
tions and articles from your paper she has been enabled to 
secure a hold upon these same leds, and for months hers 
has been the ‘*‘ banner class.’’ 


Canada has always been a staunch supporter : 

Your paper is better now than ever it was, and it is my 
greatest help to the study of the lesson,—particularly ‘‘ The 
Busy Man’s Corner’’ and ‘‘ My Class of Boys.’’ 


Such a word as this, from another Canadian, helps 
to keep ideals high : 


No other Christian paper entering our home carries 
with it so much help to me personally as does The Sunday 
School Times. Its ideals are high and yet not-a bit too high. 


A business man in Rosebud, Texas, takes time to 
write : 

It has seemed that it would be hard to improve-on former 
years, but, in my opinion, you have succeeded notably in 
dgipg so. The addition, to the lesson-helps, of thie mis- 
sionary department, and the securing of S, D. Gordon, 
were splendid moves. And the special articles that have 
been appeating ‘all during the year,—and, it seems to me, in 
especial richness duting the last four months,—I think can 
hardly be beaten. 


This from the president of one of the biggest busi- 
ness houses of its-kind-in the world : 


Your paper has done me so much good the past year 
that I want you to send same the coming year to. the fol- 


‘lowing : [eleven names ;: he is already paying for thirteen 


other copies.] I want to assure you that the Times pos- 
sesses meat that will do every soul good. 

From Pennsylvania comes this encouragement : 

The Sunday School Times becomes better all the time, 
and is an absolute necessity to me in my work, both in its 
handling of the International Lessons, and in its general 
work on the Sunday-school and kindred subjects. 

A minister in Wisconsin has heard what he con- 
siders a good reason for subscribing : 

Please send me a sample copy of The Sunday School 
Times. What are the club rates? I have heard that the 
paper is even much better than formerly. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTIONS KEEP IN TUNE with 
your letters. In the last three years you have 
made the net paid circulation of The Sunday School 
Times larger by 20,000 ; to be exact, the subscription- 
list count on September 30, 1907, was 19,961 larger 
than on September 30, 1904. And of that gain, 
about 3,000 was made in the first of those three 
years, 6,000 in the second, and more than 10,000 in 
the last year. That doesn’t look likedecadence, does it ? 


OU KNOW HOW IMPORTANT a factor are the 
advertisements of a periodical; important in 
bringing you needed information about life’s necessi- 
ties and helps that you might otherwise never know of ; 
important, by their revenue-production, in keeping 
the subscription price of a paper down and the 
reading-matter quality up. You will be glad to know, 
therefore, that since the first of this year the vigorous 
advertising department of the Times has; in’ spite of its 
rigidly high standards and the exclusion of from ten.tg 


twenty theusand dollars’ worth‘of business that would: 


liké to gain ‘admission, nevertheless made‘a ‘gain’ Of 
2,688. lines of. advertising over the same period .of 
last year. By’ meniioning the Times in all’ your 
correspondence with advertisers, and by. availing 
yourself of everything that touches your needs which 
an advertiser announces in the big mail-order depart- 
ment. store of our last half-dozen pages, you will be 
contributing mightily to the efficiency of the paper. 


JE DISBELIEVE UTTERLY in any attempt to 
add new subscriptions to our list by offering 
something else with the paper, or by cutting our rates. 
We want no subscribers who are induced to come in 
by a bargain, or by some value that is not in the paper 
itself. The Times must stand or fall on what it alone 
can do for its readers. But the publishers are making 
a very tempting thing of the securing of new subscrip- 
tions for a paper that is easy to sell on its own merits, 
by offering round-trip tickets for a cruise to the Holy 
Land to all who will co-operate with them in pushing 
this strong circulation-gain steadily upward. The 
cruise starts next February. There is time to get 
aboard, if you begin now. Ten subscribers went to 
Rome at our expense, on such a plan, last spring. 

It has been a big year. But it has been only a fly- 
ing start for a really bigger year just ahead,—1908. 
We have already given you glimpses of what is com- 
ing, —you saw that pageful last week. 


ARTHER AHEAD THAN .1908 we are already 
looking and planning. 1909 will be our Jubilee 
Year, our golden anniversary, for. the Times’ birth- 
day was New-year's day, 1859. We have begun to 
study out plans of which the results should begin to 
be in your hands a year hence; but we do not yet 
dare even to hint at what these are. Enough to say 
that the way in which you are helping to make The 
Sunday School Times what it already is assures us 
that this paper is only at a starting point of its possi- 
bilities: for .yet undiscovered service in Bible study 
and character-building. 
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LESSON 13. DECEMBER 29. FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Read Psalm 98 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—Psa. 65 : II 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


CONQUEST-REVIEW is your opportunity this 
time. It may catch the pupils’ attention to tell 
them, at the start, that this is the kind of re- 

view they are to help you in; then turn back, for a 
moment, to the beginning of the year’s lessons, so 
that all may see the year’s work as a whole, and rec- 
ognize just what place in that whole this quarter's 
lessons fill. 

The Lesson Committee divided the year's lessons 
as follows: I. The Beginning of Mankind (I, 1-5). 
II. The Beginnings of God’s Chosen People (I, 6 to 
II, 6). ILI. The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation: 
1. Bondage and Deliverance (II, 7 to III, 1); 2. 
The Giving of the Law (III, 2-7); 3. The March To- 
wards Canaan (III, 8-13); 4. The Conquest of Canaan 
(IV, 1-6); 5. Period of the Judges (IV, 7-13). With 
these divisions well in mind, call out from the class, 
very briefly, the main facts of the periods named; 
and notice the graphic summary of the year’s lessons 
given in Mr. Gordon's first paragraph. 

Then you are ready to take up the fourth quarter 
by itself. How much time -did it cover? Mere 
figures do not mean much, but such a historical 
parallel as Dr. Dunning gives, in his first paragraph, 
will be remembered by your class. For your per- 
sonal preparation on the material of the quarter, you 
will find that a careful reading, straight through, of 
Professor Beecher's article, will refresh your memory 
on the facts, while Professor Sanders’ first three 
paragraphs give a clear pictureof the age as a whole. 

Now for that conquest-review. The quarter's ‘les- 
sons have told of conquest. With a lesson-calendar 
for the quarter before you (clip it,—don’t bring your 
lesson-helps into class), and with each pupil supplied 
with: a slip of paper showing the titlé and» Bible 
reference.of one or more.of the quarter’s lessons (so 
that the twelve lessons are divided among the mem- 
bers of your class), ask that the lessons be sharply 
serutinized, initheir order, for every conquest:of any 
sort that occurred or that was mentioned in any way. 
Let the pupil or pupils holding Lesson 1 answer for 
that- lesson ‘first ; then the second lesson, and so on. 
In the: first lesson, there was, plenty. of conquest 
promised (Josh. 1:3, 5). Inthe second lesson, Jordan 
was conquered; in the third, Jericho; in the fourth, 
the-privilege of hard conquest was asked and granted. 
There are some lessons from which, the conquest ele- 
ment is perhaps entirely lacking, but in others it is 
there though one may miss it at first. In Ruth, for 
example, self-conquest is the great lesson, for that is 
love. 

But the fact or mention of conquest is only a part 
of this review; the secre¢ of conquest must be found 
in every case. Either as the first search is going 
on, or after it is completed, get the class to dis- 
cover ow each conquest was made, or was to be 
made. The conditions of Joshua's promised conquest 
are plainly stated, in the first lesson. Implicit obedi- 
ence, with faith, was the secret of Israel’s conquest 
of the Jordan. Soof Jericho. Perhaps the class will 
decide, upon investigation, that the secrets of success- 

’ ful conquest are not so numerous as the different 
kinds of conquest themselves.. Some of the Golden 
Texts of the quarter’s lessons suggest secrets of 
victory. Which are pe 

There were some failures to conquer, during the 
quarter. What were they, and what was the secret 
of each failure ? 

Five men and one woman are the conspicuous 
characters of the quarter. Who were they, and for 


what conquest, or conquests, was each responsible ? * 


Seme of the other lesson articles offer valuable 
material for this conquest-study. Professor Beecher 
practically lists the conquests and their reasons, 
closing with Samuel’s victorious administration. - Mr. 
Ridgway tersely describes a numberof them. The 
Round-Table illustrates three secrets of conquest 
(fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs). 

Obedience in faith, or obedience because of faith, 
is the secret of victory, now as then. That is the 
reason why so many of those fine Old Testament 
characters were listed in the Honor Roll of Hebrews 
11. Dr. Dunning’s last paragraph shows how to 
teach this. Be sure that your pupils understand 
what a big thing fazté is,—how much bigger than 
mere intéllectual belief. 
thing. What a stirring definition Hebrews 11: 1 
gives! Using the marginal reading, here is the 
challenge: ‘* Vow faith is the giving substance to 
things hoped for, a test of things not seen.” 

Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson will be 
given hereafter by the graded-help writers for their respective grades, 
instead of eg | ‘grouped ‘here for all grades, as heretofore. Professor 


Sanders and Mr. Foster give such work this week; next week Mrs. 
Sangster will do so, in her first teaching of “* My Class of Girls.” 





It calls for action, for one’ 


‘Titles and Golden Texts 


1. JosHua, IsRAEL’s New LEADER (Josh. 1 : I-11). 
I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee (Josh. 1 : 5). 


2. IsRaEL ENTERS THE LAND OF PROMISE (Josh, 3 > 
5-17). 
He led them also by a straight way, that they might 
go to a city of habitation (Psa. 107 : 7). 


3. THE CAPTURE OF JERICHO (Josh, 6 : 8-20). 

By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they 
had been compassed about for seven days (Heb. 
II : 30). 

4. CAaLes’s FAITHFULNESS REWARDED (Josh. 14 : 6-15). 

Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 1 will 
set thee over many things (Matt. 25 : 23). 


5. THe Cities oF REFUGE (Josh, 20: 1-9). 
My refuge is in God (Psa. 62: 7). 


6. JosHUuA RENEWING THE COVENANT WITH ISRAEL 
(Josh, 24 : 14-28). 

Choose you this day whom ye will serve (Josh. 
24: 15). 
7. GIDEON AND His THREE HuNDRED (Judg. 7 : 9-23). 

Ye shall not fear them; for Jehovah your God, he 
it is that fighteth for you (Deut. 3 : 22). 
8. WoRr.Lp’s TEMPERANCE SUNDAY (Rom. 14: 12-23). 

Judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block in his brother's way, or an occasion of falling 
(v. 13). 

9. THE DEATH OF SAMSON (Judg, 16: 21-31). 

Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his 

might (Eph. 6: 10). 
10. RutTn’s WisE Cuoice (Ruth 1: 14-22). 

Thy.people shall be my people, and thy God my 

God (Ruth 1: 16). 
11, THE Boy SAMUEL (1 Sam. 3: I-21). 

Speak, Jehovah ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 

3:9). 
12,, CHRISTMAS LESSON (Matt. 2: 1-12). 

For tliére is“born’ to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour,;wtio is‘Christ the Lord: {Luke 2: 11). 
Or, SAMUEL THE UprIGHT JUDGE (1 Sam. 7: 1-13). 

Direct: your..hearts. unto Jehovah, and serve him 
only (1 Sam. 7 , a), 
: * 
The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


The Conquest of Canaan 


ESSON 1.—/oshua, /srael’s New Leader: The 
available military forces of Israel are encamped 
‘in the deep Jordan valley, east of the river. 
The new leader, though young in comparison with 
his predecessor Moses, is a very old man, but is at 
the head of an army of young men. The region east 
of the Jordan had already been conquered, and is 
being occupied, and they are about to begin conquer- 
ing the region to the west. As conditioning their 
success, Jehovah insists upon one thing. They must 
be obedient to ‘‘the book of the law,” the written 
revelation, the Bible, which he: has given them 
through Moses, 

Lesson 2.—/srael Enters the Land of Promise: 
Their entering is a most wonderful event. If some 
Canaanite scout was on the watch, this is what he 
saw. The enemy, one afternoon, deployed in an ex- 
tended line along the upper bank of the Jordan. The 
next day, on signal given, the whole line marched 
down the banks to the flooded river, and, suddenly, 
as they reached the edge, the overwhelming freshet 
of waters was cut off from above, and the troops 
marched on across the empty stream-bed. Whether 
you explain it as a miracle or as a marvelous special 
providence, it was Jehovah’s way of making his 
people understand that he cared for them. 

Lesson 3.—7he Capture of Jericho: The wonder- 
fui interference of Jehovah in their crossing of the 
ise stirred up the religious enthusiasm of Israel. 

nstead of hastening their military operations, they 
held ‘religious services, and made themselves again a 
circumcised nation. The capture of Jericho is their 
first recorded victory in war, west of the Jordan, and 
it'was-won-not by fine strategy and hard fighting, 
but by a signal divine interposition. 

Lesson 4.—Caled's Faithfulness Rewarded: After 
these events, however, Jehovah’s'dealings with Israel 
were such as called for strenuous effort on their part. 
The war of the conquest continued’ for more than five 
years. . Only a few of the events are recorded, but 
we are justified in inferring that there were reverses 
as well as successes. The time’ came forthe dis- 
tribution of a part of the conquered. territory. In 
connection with this we are introduced to Caleb. His 
characteristic is that he follows Jehovah wholly, and 
net-by halves. A hero‘c-hard'fighter, he is rewarded 





by being given the privilege of yet more heroic hard 
fighting. 

Lesson 5.—TZhe Cities of Refuge: Israel never 
completed the conquest of the land, Without waiting 
to complete it, there was a division of the remaining 
territory that had been acquired. In connection with 
the earliest and latest divisions there came into 
operation the humane provisions by which a homicide 
might be protected from punishment till after a trial 
was had, and a verdict rendered. 

Lesson 6.—/Joshua Renewing the Covenant with 
Israel; Probably Josephus is mistaken in saying 
that the career of Joshua as leader lasted twenty-five 
years. Probably Joshua’s death occured not more 
than three or four years after the incident in which 
Caleb figures. Through Israel’s lack of faith, prob- 
ably connected with political events not mentioned in 
the Bible, the wars of conquest ceased. As his last 
public act Joshua gathers the representatives of the 
people, many of whom still remember Egypt, where 
they spent their childhood, and engages them in a 
fresh expression of their allegiance to Tehovah. 

Period of the Judges 

Lesson 7.—Gideon and his Three Hundred; For 
acentury and a half after the death of Joshua the 
Israelites had no continuous national organization. 
Some foreign invader would subjugate them; all the 
tribes would unite temporarily under some leacer 
raised up by Jehovah, and would throw off the yoke; 
but the united movement lasted only during the life- 
time of the leader. These hero-judges were first 
Othniel, then Ehud, then the group consisting of 
Shamgar and Barak and Deborah, and then Gideon, 
into whose hand, as leader of three hundred picked 
men, God delivered the Midianitish host. 

Lesson 9.—TZhe Death of Samson; On the death 
of Gideon, his worthless son Abimelech became 
‘*captain of Israel,” and from that time a new judge 
succeeded immediately upon the death of his prede- 
cessor. This wasa change from. the previous. plan 
when judges were raised up only to meet emergen- 
cies. Abimelech’s successors were Tola, Jair, Sam- 
son, it being a.mistake to regard Samson as the 
contemporary of Eli. Concerning Samson we have 
first the story of his wild youth, culminating in the 
battle of Lehi, and in his being-made judge; second, 
the statement that he was judge of Israel forty years; 
third, the story of his relapse into follies in the last 
few weeks of his life. He began ‘‘to save Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines,” as it was promised 
that he should. In all the latter part of the story, 
they keep on their own side of the border. 

Lesson 10.—Ruth's Wise Choice: After Samson, 
as I understand the record, come the eighteen years 
of Ammonite domination, and then Jephthah, Ibzan, 
Elon, Abdon, and then the forty years of Eli, which 
are forty years of Philistine oppression. Now Israel 
has no judge, but a high-priest acting as judge ; 
and the high-priest is of the line of Ithamar, not of 
Eleazar. resumably these political changes were 
due to Philistine compulsion. Further, Bethlehem 
was on the great natural highway of Philistine in- 
vasions. If Israel resisted subjugation for some 
years, that would account for such an interruption of 
agriculture near Bethlehem as compelled Naomi to 
remain ten years in the land of Moab ; and agricul- 
ture would Ss resumed after the resistance ceased. 
At this point, and not at the earlier date assigned by 
some, belongs the beautiful human story of Ruth, 
the ancestress of David and of Jesus. 

Lesson 11.—7he Boy Samuel: While Elimelech 
was in the land of Moab, Elkanah, living a day’s 
journey to the north of Bethlehem, was making his 
annual pilgrimages to Shiloh. Samuel was born not 
many years earlier or later than Obed the son of Boaz 
and Ruth. In this son of devout parents, longed for 
and prayed for, dedicated to Gud from birth, yet 
always remaining an object of tender care to his 
parents, Israel was to find a new Moses. With his 
call, in childhood, there began the revival of the 
ancient gift of prophecy; and this significantly con- 
nected itself with the kingdom of David, and of 
David's greater Son. 

Lesson 12.—Samuel the Upright Judge: When 
Eli and his sons died Samuel cannot have been more 
than about thirty years old, and may have been 
younger than that, but he had a national reputation 
as a prophet. Under his leadership Israel patiently 
suffered twenty years to be added to the long period of 
subjection to the Philistines. Meanwhile there was 
organized effort to augment religious knowledge and 
enthusiasm. Then, in a well considered attempt, 
Samuel was made judge, the yoke was thrown off, 
needed political changes were accomplished, and an 
improved administration of affairs was inaugurated. 
It was a strong nation which Samuel handed over to 
Saul when Saul became king. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





652 * 
After Victory—Look Out! 


By S. D. Gordon 


: HE story of God's messenger nation, or of the 
coming kingdom, is the one continuous subject 

of this year’s lessons. The first quarter is the 
getting of the man who becomes the father of the 
kingdom family. The failure in Eden, and then out- 
side by Adam’s heir, and then by the whole race, 
leads to the choosing and separating of the man 
through whom is to come the kingdom family, and 
in time the kingdom nation, and later the kingdom 


itself. The second quarter is the getting of the na- 
tion; yet a nation only in numbers, not in any other 
sense, The third quarter is the molding and train- 


ing of the nation. The last quarter tells the story of 
the failure of the nation in its own homeland, but the 
saving of its ideal. During its first half, things goon 
well as long as Joshua lives. Then with his death 
there comes a bad drop. The clouds gather thick 
and black. But at the close, the great ideal that they 
are God's peculiar people, with a mission, swings 
strongly to the front again, in the coming leadership 
of Samuel. 

Lack of leadership explains the bad slump in Is- 
rael’s history in the period covered by this quarter's 
lessons. After Joshua’s death every man did what 
was right in his own eyes, with every indication of a 
very low standard of right. Joshua seems to have 
made a bad slip in not training a strong leader as his 
successor. Men must have leaders, either good or 
bad. The crowd always follows somebody, either 
weak or strong, up hill or down. When the time was 
ripe to get Israel out of Egypt, God began by choos- 
ing a remarkable man for leader. The whole national 
movement swung about him. Long years before his 
death, Moses had picked out his successor and began 
training him. And as long as Joshua lived, and those 
of his generation, the Mosaic ideals and standards 
prevailed. ‘Then Joshua died without having chosen 
and trained a successor, It does seem to be a very 
weak spot in this noble man and faithful leader that 
he failed here. He followed Moses fully in all but 
this, yet this was a critical point. he Book of 
qudges, indeed the whole after history, would have 

een radically different. In the absence of a strong 
leader to keep the whole nation up to concert pitch, 
the crowd soon lost both toné and tune. The old 
ideals were forgotten. There was no one to insist on 
high ideals, and very soon there was a weak dropping 
to low levels, and then to lower. '* es - 

There would have been’ nod such ‘bad chapter’ as 
Judges records had Joshua been as forehanded and 
thoughtful as Moses was in choosing a successor.. .Let 
the man entrusted with leadership, whether in a large 
way or small, not forget that he 1s responsible to plan 
and pray for the continuing of his work when he is 
called away from it. And those of us who are not 
leaders need to watch carefully whom we follow. 
For every man follows some one else, and is followed 
by others. Sometimes, too, leadership is not a mat- 
ter of action, but is simply the strong insistence upon 
high ideals. Blessed is the man who gently and 
sanely, but firmly, insi$ts upon the highest ideals. 
A whole generation shall know the sweet, wholesome 
influence of his unconscious leadership. 

There is a defeat lurking in the shadow of every 
victory. The wise man watches keenly to make sure 
that it never gets any nearer. The first half of this 
quarter tells a great story of splendid victory, the 
land boldly entered, Jericho taken, thirty-one Canaan 
kings captive, and a solemn renewal of loyalty to 
God, But the second half tells quite another story, 
of defeats, compromises, idol-worship, and a shame- 


ful letting down on all sides to the level of the Ca- , 


naanites. The lurking defeat comes out of the 
shadow, swings to the front, and forever spoils the 
fine flavor of the victory. The brighter spots have 
been picked out for study, but in between it is very 
dark, Temptations are never scarce. There’s a new 
one following fresh and hard upon the heels of the 
last one you have fought and overcome. If you have, 
with a fine flush of faith, been taking some Jericho, 
better keep your eyes keenly alert, and do extra work 
wearing down the door-sill into your prayer-room, 
for there’s danger aiming straight for your life. It 
may come through your physical exhaustion, as with 
Elijah under the juniper after the hard tension of 
Carmel. Maybe it wilasne through sharper attacks 
by the tempter, as with the Master in the wilderness 
after the Jordan baptism. And perhaps it will come 
through a sleepy contentment over what has been 
achieved, a lowering of the whole tone, as with these 
Israelites after Joshua’s splendid victories. But come 
it will, as surely as in this quarter’s history. ‘‘ Each 
victory will help you some other to win,” if you are 
on the keen outlook, and determined to win; but not 
otherwise, 

The steady walk-step is the hardest to strike and 
to keep, both individually and nationally. This quar- 
ter records the first distinct, decided, and long con- 
tinued drop from the ideals of Horeb. There had 
been spasmodic, impulsive breaks before, but always 
followed by quick rallies. But after Joshua passed 
off the scene of action there is a long, bad slunyp*by 
the whole nation. They could take Jericho, and the 
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thirty-odd leading tribal chiefs, but they found it 
hard to settle to a steady pace up on that level, and 
hold it. It always takes more strength to hold than 
to get. It is harder to keep up to a high level than 
to get up. Mounting up on wings as —— is fine; 
running without wearying is finer; but Settling into 
a steady walk without growing faint and dropping 
out is finest. It can be done only by the man who 
has learned the secret of ‘‘ waiting on the Lord.” 
Manpison, N. J. 
% 


A Missionary Review of the Lessons 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


DD the spice of variety to your teaching by mak- 

ing this a missionary review, at least in part. 

In this way couple the main facts to great 
truths with practical lessons. 

Here are several practical ways of reviewing the 
lessons of the year or of the quarter as missionary 
lessons. 

1. Give each pupil one or more lessons on which to 
report the great missionary teachings. For example: 
Gideon (God's army, though small, is sure to win). 

2. Select a few missionary truths and ask each 
member of the class to name the lesson in which 
each is taught. For example: The ancestor argu- 
ment for missions (Joshua Kenews the Covenant). 

3. Ask some general questions with missionary 
bearings, to be answered by the Golden Texts. For 
example: What did the Israelites have in the capture 
of Jericho which we must have to conquer the world 
for Christ ? (Ams. Faith in God.) 

4. Give some incidents from missionary history, 
and ask what character or circumstance they remind 
us of in Israel’s history. Forexample: Captain Allan 
Gardner, who chose the hardest mission field (Caleb's 
request for Hebron, the city of the Anakim). Mis- 
sionary incidents for this use will be found in this 
department of the Times during the issues of the past 
quarter. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Review in Thirteen Sentences 
By Henry F. Cope 


1. His promises are always waiting for our enter- 
ing and possessing them. 

2. The path of faith always leads forward. 

3 Many people who spend their lives running 
around think they are encompassing Jericho. 

4. To-day ever determines to-morrow. 

5. Revenge cannot restore. 

6. Consecration knows no compromise. 

7. There is always room for two hands on the 
great Captain's sword, his and mine. 

& The surest way to shrivel your heart and make 
narrow your life ts to try to be liberal in matters of 
right and wrong. 

9. Manhood its a great deal more than a matter 
of muscle. 

ro. They always help themselves best who help 
others most. 

gi. There never yetwas a listening ear but there 
has been at last a heavenly message. 

12. The grandest thing you can do for men is to 
live God with them, and speak for God to them. 

(All, Whether any land shall be a goodly land 
or not depends on whether our lives are godly lives 
or not. 

> 4 


If you have absent pupils and semi-absent pupils, it would 
surely pay to study, Professor Fox’s ‘ Sunday - School 
Records, Recognitions, and Reports” (so cents, postpaid; 
The Sunday School Times Company). 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


E HERE meet Joshua, the man of courage. 

The man whom God has to keep continually 
patting on the back, saying, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, 

ce We learn the brave man is not the Fear- 
ess man, but the Faith-full man. A man must de- 
_ upon something outside of himself for a Stout 
eart. No man can stand alone and do great things. 


2. In this lesson we found what sanctification was 
when lifted out of theological fog. Nothing else than 
just keeping nice and clean. ost folks this side the 
slums clean up for Sunday, and are ready for church 
if they would only go. If you don’t go to church 
when in your ‘‘ Sunday clothes” there is scarcely a 
conscience that does not whisper ‘‘ you ought to.” 
And why not? You arecleaned up and all ready for 
the company of the saints—and you might meet 
Christ there—and find prosperity and happiness. 


3. This was a lesson in walking around things with 
ae mouth shut, after the blue-print of the Master 

orkman who built the establishment you are work- 
ing in. The plan has never been destroyed. The 
way even yet to tumble walls is not to batter them 
down by force, but keep going around and around 
them—yes, thirteen times, the world’s unlucky num- 
ber, but not God’s. For ‘‘I have overcome the 
world,” 


4. Three cheers for the old man! Our old friend 
Caleb of the wilderness who never lost his ginger, 
and at an age when most men are ready to ‘ retire,” 
asked for the hardest proposition in Israel. Because 
it was promised to him. It does us good to look into 
the bright, snappy eyes of one of God's old fellows 
and hear him‘talk. Remember the motto we sug- 
gested for the Calebsort? Trust God—Fear Nothing 
—Get There. 


5. We find in this lesson that God has never left his 
children without a getting-out place. The Israelite 
offender had six places advantageously set, but he 
had torun for it. The Christian offender has only 
one place, and it is right at hand, and he doesn’t have 
to take a single step. Has only to lift up his eyes 
and look, or open his mouth and cail.. Who in Israel 
would have dreamed of pitying the man too lazy or 
pig-headed to run? And why pity the transgressor 
who is too—what shall I call him—even to look! 


6, This was the buckwheat cake and clear honey les- 
son where we found out the kind of service God loves. 
The Joshua spirit of service, the. kind that gets hold 
and don’t know what it is to let go—no matter what 
the rest may do. Willhold onif all the rest of the 
people in the square have their euchres, theater par- 
ties, beer feeds, and all the other things that nobody 
expects real Christian people to mix upin. Happy 
had they been had they followed Joshua’s counsel! 


7. Here is the lesson where we got into the stirring 
times of the Judges. We found this book like the 
history of a lively boy, good to-day and bad to-mor- 
row—and the taking down of the switch for the 
‘‘ dressing out.”” Gideon, one of the best, defeated 
the great army with a brass band and a torchlight 
procession. The power ‘! behind the gun.” ‘Three 
per cent of the army dependable, and we wondered 
if the percentage had changed in the centuries. 


8. This turned out to be a temperance lesson, and 
not an in-temperant lesson. Not a lesson of judging 
and ‘‘tearing out.” Paul’s preaching was perma- 
nently successful because he was always level- 
headed. No man is ever won to the temperance 
cause with aclub. The whole anti-liquor sentiment 
is a matter of education and growth. Only a few 
years ago there was no such thing as anti-liquor sen- 
timent in most places. 


9. The world’s greatest athlete. His sin destroyed 
him, but God remembered him. Samson, the strong 
man; Samson, the fighter; Samson, the joker; Sam- 
son, the sinner; Samson, the blind and miserable; 
Samson, the saved. No matter how far a man may 
fall he can always cry, ‘‘ Lord, remember me,” as did 
Samson this day, and the robber on another day. 


10. According to my notion, about the best lesson of 
the year, for we got into an atmosphere of love. Itis 
in the book of Ruth we find the solution of the *‘ labor 
question” and ail questions. Employers have onl 
to meet their help in the spirit of ‘‘ The Lord be wit 
thee,’’ and the workmen will shout back, ‘‘ The Lord 
bless thee.”” Love solves all problems in home, in so- 
ciety, in workshop, in state,everywhere. God is love. 

11. The boy who had a good mother. In Eli he had 
a good master. This mere boy seems to have been the 
only soul in Israel to whom God could make his pur- 
pose known with any confidence. God is preparing 
him for his judgeship, and teaching the great truth of 
statesmanship that there must be clean and upright 
men in high places. 

12. The picture of a faithful pastor working in a dead 
church to stir some spiritual life in it. Got the peo- 
ple together, and then came the power that always 
comes when man comes shoulder to shoulder with 
fellow-man, The Philistines now found a people in- 


vincible because they found a people true to God. 
The world has not changed since that day. 











LESSON FCR DECEMBER 29 (Review) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


13. March 29.—Temperance Lesson (Prov. 23: 29-35) . Due Dec. 28 
1. April 5.—Jesus the Good Shepherd (John 10: 1-11). .“ Jan.4 
2. April 12.—The Raising of Lazarus (John 11 : 32-44) . * Jan. 11 
3- April 19.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany (Johni2:1-11) ‘‘ Jan. 18 


Our Standing with God—Golden Text. 

HOU crownest the year with thy goodness 
(Golden Text for the Quarter), Standing on 
the top of the Cheviot Hillis, a little son’s hand 

closed in his, a father taught the message of the 
measureless love of God. Pointing northward over 
Scotland, then southward over England, then east- 
ward over the German Ocean, then westward over 
hill and dale, and then, sweeping his hand and his 
eye round the whole circling horizon, he said, ‘‘Johnny, 
my boy, God’s love is as big as all that!” ‘* Why, 
father,” the boy cheerily replied, with sparkling eyes, 
‘‘then we must be in the middle of it !"—/ames D. 
Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. I. From Thoughts 
for the King’s Children. The prize for this week 
ts awarded to this illustration. - 


How the Railroad Cared—Golden Text, Lesson I. 

I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee (Golden Text, 
Lesson 1). A pretty story is told by The Christian 
Observer of a sparrow that had built its nest ina 
freight car which had been ordered to the shops for 
repair ; and when the car was in order, and started 
again into service, a nest full of young sparrows 
seemed about to be robbed of a mother’s care. But, 
though the car traveled several hundred miles, the 
mother bird would not desert her young. The sym- 
pathy of the train men was touched, and they notified 
the division superintendent, who ordered the car out 
of commission until the little birds were able to care 
for themselves. If a great railroad system can be 
ordered so as to protect helpless sparrows, is it hard 
to believe that the great Superintendent of the uni- 
verse orders all things for the good of his children ?— 
James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 


The Music of the Father’s Voice—Lesson 4, v. 12. 

It may be that Jehovah will be with me (Lesson 
4, v. 12). In his autobiography, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson tells of a day in his childhood when he acci- 
dentally locked himself in a dark room. He could 
not turn the key to release himself, and he was in 
terror by reason of imagined enemies, until his father 
came to the door and called to him. Then he became 
quiet. In a little while the music of his father’s 
voice made him forget his surroundings and his ter- 
rors. And he actually enjoyed the remaining time 
of his imprisonment before the coming of the lock- 
smith. So we may bear terrors, difficulties, dangers 
—every untoward thing—as we remember that God 
is with us, who speaks reassuringly. 


How Sheridan Inspired Courage—Lesson 7, v. 17. 

Look on me, and do likewise (Lesson 7, v. 17). 
When General Sheridan made his famous ride 
from Winchester, and turned the battle of Cedar 
Creek from defeat into victory, he brought no rein- 
forcements, yet the retreating troops turned and fol- 
lowed him in a new charge because of the compelling 
confidence inspired in their minds by his own in- 
trepid nerve, which was apparent in every line of 
his face, in the flash of his eye, in the tone of his 
voice, and in the cheery confidence of his call: ‘* Face 
the other way, boys ; we’re going back.” —From The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Making an Impossible Road—Golden Text, Lesson 7. 

Ye shall not fear them; for Jehovah, your God, he it 
ts that fighteth for you(Golden Text, Lesson 7). Look 
at that bare, perpendicular mountainside. Why, itis 
worse than perpendicular ; it overhangs the lake, 
yet the bold Tyrolese have carried a road right along 
the bald face of the rock, by blasting out a gallery, 
or, as it looks from below, by chiseling out a groove. 
One would have readily written down that feat as 
impossible, and yet the road is made, and we have 
traveled it from Riva into the Tyrol, the Sago Gardo 
lying far below our feet. Henceforth that road shall 
be to us a cheering memory when our task is more 
than usually difficult. If anything ought to be done, 
it shall be done. With God in front, we shall soon 
leave difficulties in the rear, transformed into memo- 
rials of victory.—Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, 
London, Eng. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Answering Your Call—Lesson II, v. 16. 

And Jehovah came, and stood, and called as at 
other tzmes, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel said, 
Speak ; for thy servant heareth (Lesson 11, v. 10). 
Once in a city court a very small man was pushing 
his way through the crowd. Some one sternly said, 
’ «What are you pushing for?” ‘' Why,” was the in- 
stant answer, ‘‘did you not hear? I am called!” 
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Jast so when the Redeemer wants you. Stand away, 
devils ; stand away, doubts; stand away, fears; 
stand away, angels—everybody ! Christ calls me. 


Stand away! ‘Tam called !"—7he Rev. William - 
T. Dorward, Stelton, N. J. B. F. Jacobs, 
° 4 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


WRITTEN review once more! Have you tried 
one yet? Why not now? It is one way of 
securing definite work on the part of teacher 

and pupil. 

Provide blank sheets of paper for all the grades 
above the junior. Pencils can be bought for 75 cents 
a gross. hey are a good investment for any school, 
and can be used again and again. 

Allow a half hour for the opening and closing serv- 
ice, and a half hour for the review, if your session is 
an hour long. Dictate from the platform slowly and 
clearly one question, and see that al! have had plenty 
of time to answer before you go on with the next. 
Have all number the answers. Avoid any appear- 
ance of haste, and be cheerful about it. 

Here are twelve questions on the quarter’s lessons, 
But your own make would very likely fit your school 
better. 


1. Who became Israel’s leader after Moses died ? 

2. What did the priests carry ahead of the Israelites in 
crossing the Jordan ? 

3. Tell in your own words how Jericho was captured. 

4. What faithful man was especiaily rewarded, and what 
did God give him? 

5. Give the name of any one of the cities of refuge, and 
tell why they were provided. 

6. What important promise did the’ people-make to 
Joshua ? 

7. Tellin your own words what Gideon and his three 
hundred men did. 

8. Give any reason found in the temperance lesson why 
we should let drink alone. 

g. What do you like about Samson? What do you dis- 
like about him ? 

10. What was the name of Ruth’s mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law ? 

11, What do you like about the boy Samuel? 

12, Why did the! Wise-men expect Jesus to be born? 
What guided them to him? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and’ new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” Psalm 65 : 9-13. 

‘Stand up, my soul; shake off thy (85:1, 2. 1283 1-3.) 
fears."’ Psalm 71 : 11-16, 

‘**Tell it out among the nations that (96: 1-3. 1433 1-4.) 
the Lord is King." Psalm 67 : I-5. 

* Faith is the victory."’ (88; 1-5. 133% 1-3.) 

** Onward, Christian soldiers.”’ Psalm go : 11-16, 

** A charge to. keep I have."’ (123: 6-8. 183: 1-3.) 

** God is the refuge of his saints." Psalm 1o2 : 22-26. 

‘*T need thee every hour."’ (144:9, Io. 205:1, 2.) 


bf 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 
Monday.—Joshuar:1I-Ir.... —_ Israel's new leader 
Tuesday.—Joshva 3: 5-17 . Israel enters the land of promise 
Wednesday.— Matthew 2: 1-12. . .. . . Christmas Lesson 
Thursday.—Joshua 24 : 14-28 . Joshua renewing the covenant 
Friday.—Ruth 1: 14-22. ... . .. - . Ruth's wise choice 
Saturday.—t Sam. 3: 1-21 .... .. . + The boy Samuel 
Sunday.—1 Sam. 7: 1-13 ..... Samuel, the upright judge 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Review: The Gradual Mastery of Canaan 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Joshua, Judges, 1 
Samuel 1 to 7). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


HIS quarter's lessons cover a period of many gen- 
erations, apparently several hundred years, but 
probably less than that. It was a period ini- 

tiated by the rapid crushing by Joshua and his war- 
riors of all open opposition to the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan, and then characterized by a 
long-continued, varying, gradual acquisition of West- 
ern Canaan, and an equally gradual assimilation of 
its people. The period ends with Samuel because he 
was the connecting link between this period of dis- 
turbance and development and the one which re- 
sulted in the firm establishment of the kingdom. 
The book of Joshua describes in the main the first 
stages of conquest; the book of Judges some episodes 
during the long period of assimilation ; Ruth-and 1 
Samuel 1 to.7 portray some hopeful features pf the 
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situation at its close. Each book can be individual- 
ized readily. They are wholly unlike. 

The period was in many respects a rude one, al- 
though, like similar periods in the Sictesies of other 
people, it had its genuine heroes. Doubtless the 
greater number of them are unknown. ‘They are 
those who quietly and unobtrusively lived lives of 
truth and chastity, a5, wero and piety, makin 
— in the end such homes as those of Boaz, El- 

anah, and Jesse. There were other men who lived 
2 their measure of faith, like Gideon or Jephthah. 

at the ideals of the age, especially the earlier part 
of it, were low, Judges 17 to 21 clearly shows. - But 
the sacred historian evidently meant to describe the 
age as progressing, and so we may agree to con- 
sider it. 

Like the historians themselves, we naturally take 
most interest in the leaders. They were the secret 
of the progress that was made. From Joshua to 
Samuel they present characteristics worthy of imita- 
tion or study. Joshua and Judges contain no such 
picture gallery as 1 Samuel, but their heroes are 
worth knowing. Joshua himself, for example, al- 
though no Moses with the creative or productive tem- 
perament, was a fine example of the executive,—a 
plain, straightforward, sagacious, obedient soldier, 
and a man of simple, unquestioning faith. He knew 
that Jehovah was his real leader, and went ahead. 
Caleb was another such bluff, strong, strenuous man, 
whose daughter Achsah was like unto him. And 
what shall we say of Gideon, Deborah, Samson, 
Jephthah, of Ruth and Samuel? Their stories show 
that they were faithful to the responsibilities which 
they understood, and that their age as a whole de- 
veloped toward better things. 

A period any be strenuous and unrefined, and yet 
be religious. he piety will assume a form very dif- 
ferent from that of a later, more developed age, but 
it may count for as much or more. We must judge 
of this age by the difference between a multitude of 
desert-trained people and a settled people, by the 
general difference between a Caleb and an Elkanah 
or Boaz, or between Joshua and Samuel. 

It was a warlike age, and therefore in many re- 
spects crude and undeveloped. But Israel was an 
ing forward and upward. Her belief in Jehovah 
converted the corrupting influence of Canaan into 
what became in the long run a civilizing and refining 
factor in national life. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
coming lessons in the Gospel of John, and giving valuable Fints for 
the conduct of an adult class, will be mailed’ by The.Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For a general impression of the age, read the arti- 
cle by Barnes on ‘' Period of the Judges,” in Vol. II 
of the Hastings Bible Dictionary. Read also, as 
supplemental, Kent’s general description in Vol. I of 
his ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People,” or pp. 165-212 
in Wade's ‘‘ Old Testament History.” Stanley’s vivid 
pages are extravagant here and there, but on the 
whole extremely helpful. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

The central thought in the review of this age seems 
to be the wonderful way in which God achieves his 
purposes and trains his people under untoward con- 
ditions. , 

The Beginnings A the Age. What was the con- 
dition of the people when Joshua assumed their 
leadership? How did they compare with the Canaan- 
ites whom they had to displace ? 

Its Duration, , Can this duration fairly be esti- 
mated by adding ig wry the ages of the judges ? 

Its Character. hat incident or narrative best 
represents the age? What adjective describes it ? 

its Leaders. On what principle of selection does 
it seem that the historians determined those whom 
they would mention? Who were the really dominant 
spirits in Israel, the men of constructive ability ? 

What they Achieved, Consider the men made 
prominent in the narratives, and their contributions 
to the growth of Israel politically, socially, or spirit- 


ually. 

, to Estimate It. Were the sacred writers cor- 
rect in laying such emphasis on the actors in this age 
rather than the events? Are the leaders of any age 
the truest measure of its value ? 

its Religious Growth, Compare the religious life 
of Judges 17, 18, of Judges 11, of Ruth, and of 1 
Samuel 1-4. 

IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on NExT WEEK’s LEsson. 

Next week marks the beginning of six months’ study in the Gospel 
of John, as shown by the list of 1908 lessons on page 654. These 

uestions are for assigning in advance, by the teacher, to members of 
the class, and will be a regular feature of this department. The first 
editorial paragraph on the first page is of special interest to all adult 
class workers. 

1. Why did the writer of the Gospel use such a term 
as ‘‘the Word” in reference to Jesus ? 

2. How many declarations does he make in these 
verses regarding Jesus ? 

3. To what does he attriLute the failure of many to 
appreciate Jesus ? 

4. What was the result of accepting him ? 

5. Is verse 16 one that all can echo ? Why ? 

6. What was the fundamental need which occa- 
sioned the incarnation of Jesus ? 

Boston, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


OR review purposes, I chose six persons who had 
been most in our thought during the quarter 
that had passed,—Joshua, Caleb, Gideon, Sam- 

son, Ruth, Samuel. In each case I assigned two 
boys to the samecharacter. At the beginning of the 
class period, I announced that they would be allowed 
five minutes to talk over (by themselves) what they 
knew about that character, each two boys who had 
the same character- being allowed to confer freely 
until the end of the stated time. They were to be 
ready promptly when I announced the time to begin, 
and then one boy in each group was to tell the story 
of the character. The other members were to listen 
with critical éars, and any boy could interrupt if there 
was'a wrong statement. Omissions could be sup- 
plied when the boy had finished his statement. 

The plan worked well. In several cases, the 
boys described incidents that had not been touched 
in our class; in a few the description was rather lame. 
Any wrong statement was quickly challenged, and 
when the recital of any boy was finished, omissions 
were supplied by the others. They used their own 
language; as when one, the ena. told how Sam- 
son was brought before the Philistine merry-makers 
‘*to do stunts ” for them. 

1 found some wrong impressions to correct, and 
this I did by immediate interruption; but errors of 
fact were caught almost wholly by the boys them- 
selves. In a number of cases, I asked them to tell 
me what special characteristics were noticeable in the 
person under discussion, For Joshua, one said, 
‘* Faith.” ‘* What is faith?” I was struck with the 
answer from a boy: ** Trusting where you can’t see.” 
And so our lesson period was spent—in a biographi- 
cal review. ‘Then to each boy was furnished a copy 
of Pearce’s ‘‘ Written Review Questions” and a 
stamped envelope addressed to me, and each was 
asked to answer the questions without reference to 
the Bible, and return them to me within three days. 

Howie Work for all the Class on Next Week's Les- 
son.—t. Find out what you can about two Johns in the 
New Testament. 2. Why is Jesus spoken of as ‘‘ the 
Light.” 

[The ** Written Review Questions "’ referred to above may 
be obtained from The Sunday School ‘Times Company at one 
cent each, fifty or more at'fifty cents a hundred.] 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Young: Folks’ :Class > © 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE this opportunity to show your pupils that 
the books they have been studying are nota 
continuous history, but events selected from 

history to teach religious truth. Ask them to name 
some of the poetical and historical books, now lost, 
from which the selections were made (Num. 21: 14, 
2 Sam. 1: 18, 1 Chron, 29: 29, 2 Chron. 9: 29). You 
have studied during the last three months some 
St persons and events in the experience of 
srael for a period perhaps longer than that from the 
time of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth to 
the present day. 

Ask your pupils what events and persons they 
would choose to study if bg were to have cnly ten 
lessons in American history for these three hundred 
years. When they have named their favorite histori- 
cal scenes and heroes, ask them to mention the topics 
of the lessons of this quarter. Lead them to com- 
pare Joshua with Washington, who led the armies of 
our fathers to take possession of this land, the capture 
of Jericho at the beginning of Israel's conquest of 
Canaan with the battle of Yorktown at the close of 
our war for independence, the renewal of the Cove- 
nant by Joshua with Washington’s Farewell Address; 
and draw other parallels as they may occur to you or 
your class. 

Next; ask what Joshua had to rely on to keep up 
liis courage and to guide his leadership (1: 8, 9). 
What did the _ le of Israel take with them when 
they crossed the River Jordan to enter the promised 
land, and why?(3: 11.) 'Whom did -Joshua obey 
while he was himself commander-in-chief of the army ? 
(5: 14, 15.) What did they take with them-as they 
marched around Jericho? (6: 11.) 
capture the city? What was Caleb’s claim to possess 
the mountain where Hebron stood ? (14: 9.) -How 
did he get possession of it? Who made his title 
good ? (14 : 13; 15:.13.) Who providgd. places. of 
safety for those who had invoked the anger of others 
by killing their friends ?.(20 : 1-3.) How could they 
take advantage of this provision? On what basis «did 
Joshua lead the people into a covenant with Jehovah? 
(24: 14.) What did they promise ? (24 : 24-27.) 

How did Gideon gain courage to deliver his people 
from their oppressers ? (Judg. 6 : 33, 34.) What was 
his watchword ? (7 : 20.) "Who gave Samson his great 
strength ? (13: 25; 14:6; 15: 14.) How did he lose 
his strength? How did the Philistines lose in trying 
to.match Dagon against Jehovah? Who was the 
god of Ruth when,she lived in her parents’ home ? 


» land, 
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How did they- 
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(1 Kings 11: 7.) What God did she choose and why ? 
Ruth 1: 16.) -What was her reward ? (4°: 13, 17.) 

ow did Samuel learn to be a’ judge in Israel ? (1 Sam. 
2:18.) How did Samuel come to know the will of 
God ? (3: 4, 10.) , 

When these questions are answered you can ex- 
plain to your pupils why the selections were made b 
prophets from the history of Israel and used to teac 
them. They show what God did for his people in 
times of their trouble and need, and how he fitted 
men to be their leaders. -Then read Hebrews, 
eleventh chapter, and show that the lessons of the 
Old Testament were written and preserved for Israel 
to lead them to understand that those who do great 
things for their fellow-men are men of faith in God ; 
and that to this day the world’s heroes are men of 
such faith. Close your lesson and the lessons of this 
year by reading as the sum of their meaning, the 
message of God (Heb. 12: 1, 2). 

Boston. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
Sy Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HE year's review should emphasize God’s good- 
ness tous. What holiday have you enjoyed the 
past week ? How good your parents and friends 

were to remember you with presents! On this last 
Sunday of the year we want to think of the goodness 
of our heaveniy Father all the year through. In 
three more days we will begin ‘a ——? New Year. 
What a ringing of bells, firing of guns, blowing of 
whistles, etc., may be heard at midnight when the 
New Year begins! We have called this year ——? 
1907 (write it), which means that 1907 years have 
passed since Jesus came to earth. But many, many 
people lived in this world before Christ was born, 
and we will speak about them to-day. We will go 
back until, ‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” You may name some things 
which God created to make this world beautiful and 
useful, so that people might live upon it. 

We learned of the beautifiil garden where Adam 
and Eve lived until they disobeyed. After that so 
many disobeyed that God was‘ grieved. One man 
was found ready to obey. People lauglied at him 
while he built the ark, but ‘because hé ‘obeyed —— ? 


.(Noah) and his family weré saved; arid God blessed 
‘them. Years afterward God’ caHéd a man named 


Abraham to leave his country and move to a new 
Because .Abraham. obeyed, God made him 
wonderful promises and blessed him, showing his 


* goodness in many ways, God@ can. bless_all.who obey. 


He blessed Isaac, the well-digger and_ peacemaker, 
ree het and his. sons, and, when Joseph was sold 
into Egypt, God blessed him there because he obeyed. 
When Jacob’s whole family moved to Egypt, God 
was good to'them, and made Israel to become a 
great people. They were strong enough to go to live 
in the Promised Land. When God asked Moses to 
be their leader, he obeyed, and led them through the 
long wilderness journey. God’s goodness was shown 
in so many ways,—the escape across the Red Sea, 
the pillar of cloud, the manna, water from the rock, 
the quails, Ten Commandments, tabernacle, etc., 
until they reached the promised land. (A few se- 
lected pictures would recall characters and chief 
events. ) 

Those who obeyed in the promised land were 
always blessed: Joshua, when he crossed the Jordan 
and captured ? Jericho ; Caleb, who conquered 
the giants at Hebron; Gideon, with his three hun- 
dred brave soldiers, who drove the Midianites away; 
Samson, who frightened the Philistines; Ruth, who 
was faithful to Naomi; then Samuel, God’s messen- 
ger when a child, who became a great prophet. 

God wanted his people: to trust and obey (sing the 
chorus). Nobody knéw how great‘his goodness 
was until he sent his Son, Jesus, to be the Christ on 
earth. Next year we will learn many things about 
his life. 

We have seen how God’s‘goodness was shown to 
people who lived long ago,  ‘* The Lord is good to 
all.” Let us think how his goodness has been shown 
to us durine this year. We have had enough to eat 
and wear, a house to live in, a school to go to, etc. 


** God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him. for our food ; 
By his hand we must be fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


Here is part of a song which King David wrote as 
he thought about God's goodness (Psa. 65 : 9-13). 
We, too, can say about this year just closing (write 
it around the date): 








“THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR 


1907 
WITH THY GOODNESS” 
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International Lessons for 1908 
FIRST QUARTER. . ‘ 


anuary s. 
1. The Word Made Flesh. John x: 1-18. Print John 1 : 1-14. 
Commit verse 3. 
Golden Text: The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.— 
John 1 : 14. ‘ 
anuary 12. 
2. Jesus and John the Baptist. John: : 19-34. Print John x : 
25-34. Commit verses 29, 30. 
olden Text: Behol the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.—John 1: 29. 


January 19: 
3- Jesus and His First Disciples. John 1: 35-51. Print John 
I ‘ aS/0- Commit verses 35:37. 
olden Text: We have found him, of whom Moses in the law. 
and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth.—John x : 45. 
January 26. 
. Jesus Cleanses the Temple. .John 2: 13-22. Commit verses 
15, 16. 
Golden Text: Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, for ever. 
—Psalm 93 : 5- 
February 2. 
§- Jesus the Saviour of the World. 
John 3: 14-21. Commit verses 14-16. 
Golden Text: For God so loved the world, that he gave his only. 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.—John 3 : 16. 
February 9. 
6. Jesus and the Woman of Samaria. John 4: 1-42. Print 
John 4 : 19- Commit verses 23, 24. . 
Golden Text; lf any man thirst, let him come unto'me, and drink. 
—John 7: 37. 


John 3 : 1-21. Print 


February 16. 

7- Jesus Heals the Nobieman’s Son. John 4 : 43-54. Commit 
verses 49, 50. 

Golden Text: The man believed the word that Jesus had spoken 
unto him, and he went his way.—John 4 : 50. 


February 23. 
8. Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda. John 5: 1-18. Print John 
5: 1-9. Commit verses 8, 9. 
Golden Text : Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses. 
— Matt. 8 : 17. 
March 1. 
9. Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand. John6:1-21. Print John 
: 5-14. Commit verses rz, 12. 
Golden Text: He shall feed his flock like a shepherd.—Isaiah 
40: 11. 
March 8. 
10. Jesus the Bread of Life. John 6 : 22-51. 
Commit verses 32, 33. 
Golden Text : Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.—John 
6 : 35. 


Print John 6 : 26- 


March 1s. 
ut. Jesus Heals a Man Born. Blind. John 9. Print John 9: 
1-12. Commit verses 10, 11. R 
Golden Text: 1 am_the light of the world.—John 9g; 5s. 
March 22. ; 
12. Review. . 
Golden Text: \n him .was'life; and the life was the light of men. 


John-1.: 4. . . 
‘ March 29. 
13; Temperance Lesson. ‘Proverbs 23 : 29-35. . Commit verse 31. 
Olden: Text: At: the last it biteth like a,serpent, and stingeth 
an adder.—Proverbs 23 : 32. wit ¢ 


t 


SECOND QUARTER. a oes 


April s. 
1. Jesus the Good Shepherd. John 10: 1-18. Print John 10: 
1-11, Commit verse 9g. so 
Golden Text: The good shephérd giveth his life for the sheep.— 
John 10: 11. 
April 12. 
2. The ‘Raising of Lazarus. John 1: 1+57. 
32-44. Commit verses 43, 44. 
Golden Text: 1 am the resurrection, and the life.—John rr : 25. 
April 19. 
3. Jesus Anointedat Bethany. Johni2:1-11. Commit verse 3. 
Golden Text : We love him, because he first loved us.—1 John 4: 19. 
Or, Easter Lesson. Luke 24: 1-12. Commit verses 5-7. 
Golden Text: But now is Christ risen from the dead.—1 Cor. 
15: 20. 


Print. John, x1 : 


. April 26. 

4- Jesus Teaches Humility. John 13: 1-20. 
1-15. Commit verses 3-5. 

Golden Text: A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you.—John 13 : 34. 

; May 3. 

5- Our Heavenly Home. John14. Print John 14: 1-14. Com- 
mit verses 2, 3. 

Golden Text: In my Father’s house are many mansions.—John 
14:2. 


Print John 13: 


May 10. . 
6. The Mission of the Holy Spirit. John 15 : 26 to 16 : 24. Print 
16 : 4-15. Commit verse 13. : 
Goiden Text: 1 will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.—John 14 : 16. 
May 17. 
7- Jesus Betrayed and Denied. John 18: 1-27. Print John 18: 
1-9, 24-27. Commit verses 2, 3. 
Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, The Son of man shall be be- 
trayed into the hands of men.— Matt. 17 : 22. 
May 24. 
8. Jesus’ Death and Burial. John 19: 17-42. Print John 19: 
28-42. Commit verses 39, 40. 
Golden. Text: Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 
—1 Cor. 15: 3. ’ 
May 31. 
9. Jesus Risen from the Dead... John 20: 1-18. Commit verses 
15, 16. 
“Golden Text: I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I 
am alive for evermore.—Rev. 1 : 18. 


June 7- 

10. Jesus-Appears to the’ Apesties. John 20: 19-31. Commit 
verses 19, 20. 

Golden Text : Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God.—John 20 : 28. 

Or, Whitsuntide Lesson. 
Commit verses 2-4. 

Golden Text: Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. 4 : 6. 


Acts 2:1-21. Print Acts 2 : 1-13. 


June 14. 
at. The Risen Christ. by the Sea of Galilee. John 21 : 1-25. 
Print John 21 : 12-23. Commit verse 15, 
Golden Text: Lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.—Matt. 28 : 20. 
June 21. 
a2. Review. (Read x Cor. 15 : 1-20.) 
olden Text: But these are written, that ye might believe that 
sary is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
ave life through his name.—John 20 : 31. 


June 28. 
83. Temperance Lesson. Eph. 5 : 6-21. Commit verses rs, 16. 
Golden Text; Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit.—Eph. 5: r8. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 29 (Review.) 





With the New Books 





All books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


Our King’s Program for the Present Age. The 
last word has not yet been said in interpreting the 
parables recorded in Matthew 13. A recent volume 
on this subject by Dr. Campbell Morgan teems with 
novelties. Its stimulating pages bear the marks of 
oral discourse, and reflect Dr. Morgan's well-known 
characteristics as a preacher : devoutness of spirit, 
the vision and ardor of a seer, sharpness of thrust, 
simplicity of language, and that tenderness of heart 
which contributes much to the poise and wisdom so 
necessary in proclaiming divine truth to men. In 
interpreting the parables he shows keen analysis and 


relentless pertinacity in following up aclue. He as- 
sumes a scientific precision and solidarity for Scrip- 
tural terminology as we have it; and seems to 


advocate what is known asthe Premillennial Advent, 
in a new setting. Some of his views and, methods 
will not pass unchallenged ; but his sincerity, earn- 
estness, and spirituality will justly command wide 
attention for his appeals to conscience. (7he Para- 
bles of the Kingdom. By G. Campbell Morgan, 
D.D. Revell. $1, net.) 


Messages from the Fields.—Not only loVers of 
the simple life of the country, but some of those who 
have not yet learned its charms, will be glad to spend 
a quiet hour with ‘‘ Heroes and Heroism in Common 
Life,” by Dr. Waters, a volume of essays which take 
the reader from turmoil and strife and sets him down 
in the midst of trees and wild-flowers, of rocks and 
fields and country roads, until he wanders over ‘‘ The 
Abandoned Farm,” comes into ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned 
Garden,” enters ‘‘ The Unfinished House,” and list- 
tens to ‘‘The Old Minister,” or ‘‘The Man of the 
Fields.” The pen-pictures, presented in simple lan- 
guage, lead naturally to helpful and frequently un- 
expected lessons, he author is especially happy in 
the use of illustrations from the lives of the obscure 
men: and women whom Horace Bushnell has called 
‘‘Kings and Queens in Homespun.” The volume 
will, be found a timely message for these days: of 
monéy-madness, when the idea is so firmly imbed- 
ded in the minds of young men thattosucceed means 
to be rich. (Heroes and Heroism in Common Life. 
By N. McGee Waters. Crowell. $1.25; postage, 10 
cents.) 


The Challenge of the City.—That the growth of 
the city is not merely an American problem but a 
world-wide phenomenon is shown by Dr. Josiah 
Strong in the latest volume of the Forward: Mission- 
Study Course. Accurately and convincingly. h 
shows that, while the cities are growing larger an 
the lot of the submerged portion of the population is 
becoming worse, church organizations are lessening 
both in numbers and in membership (proportionately 
to population). The only relief for the evil, Dr. 
Strong points out, is in the increase of institutional 
church and social settlement work. He shows how 
young people in the towns and country districts may 
help in this needed extension. Dr. Strong is a writer 
who grips the attention and moves the heart. Those 
who follow him will frequently find themselves wish- 
ing that he would say more than the limits of the 
compact volume will permit. There are suggestive 
diagrams and illustrations, a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, a good index, and questions for the use of 
young people’s classes. (The Challenge of the City. 
By Josiah Strong. Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 50 cents; postage, 8 cents.) : 


The Church, the Churches, and the Sacraments. 
—In his popular treatment of the church founded by 
our Lord, and the two great. ‘‘monuments” of his 
purpose in this, Dr. Beet, the best known theologian 
among the English Wesleyans, first gives a close and 
careful study of the language of the New Testament 
on each theme, and then follows the course of Chris- 
tian history in its essential facts. His exposition of 
the Christian pastorate is especially clear and unpar- 
tisan, agreeing in the main ‘with Bishop Lightfoot. 
On the sacraments he represents the new tendency 
in the English Free Churches, beginning with Dr. 
Dale of Birmingham, and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes of 
London, to lay greater stress than formerly upon 
their value for the Christian life. He accepts sub- 
stantially Calvin’s view of the Lerd’s Supper, but 
hardly goes as high as Calvin in discussing baptism. 
While conceding much of .the Baptist contention as 
to the first meaning of the word, and as to the silence 
of the New Testament as to the-baptism of children, 
he defends the practise of his own body in both re- 


spects. (The Church, the Churches, and the Sacra- 
ments. By — Agar Beet, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. © Two shillings. ) 


The Conquest of the Cross in China.—The stu- 
dents at Colgate and Rochester Universities wete 
fortunate in having the opportunity, last. year, of 
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hearing Jacob Speicher of the American Baptist 
Mission in Kityang, South China, deliver a series of 
lectures on ‘‘ Characteristics of the Chinese,” ‘‘ The 
Foreign Missionary,” ‘‘ Missionary Methods in Local 
Churches,” and ‘‘Problems of the Chinese Local 
Churches.” The lectures are nowin book form. . Mr. 
Speicher gives just the information for which students 
of mission work in China areeager. In his treatment 
of the relation of China to other nations he shows his 
desire to be perfectly fair. His descriptions of the 
home life and religious observances of the people are 
painstaking and entertaining. The obstacles in the 
way of accepting Christ are so sympathetically enu- 
merated that the carefully chosen narratives of the 
experiences of some of those who, counting the cost, 
have yet decided to become Christians, stir the 
reader’s pulses and compel his admiration. The 
chapters devoted to the description of the family life 
of the missionary, the organization of churches, 
the reception of members, and the development of a 
self-reliant church and ministry, satisfactorily answer 
many questions of those interested in missions. (7he 
Conquest of the Cross in China. By the Rev. Jacob 
Speicher. Revell. $1.50; postage, 14 cents.) 





For Children at Home 





The Quest of the Wise-men 
By Charles I. Junkin 


HY and wherefore? pilgrims 
O’er the dreary sands, 
Seek ye scenes of splendor 
In Judean lands ? 
Wisdom, might, or glory, 
Majesty or grace ? 
** Nay! to look in wonder 
On a Baby’s face.” 


Why and wherefore ? pilgrims 

O’er the desert waste, 

Hath Judea guerdons 

That ye come with haste ? 

_ Seek ye rank and.honor, 

Come ye here.to shine ?:. 
‘* Nay! to, bow in worship 
To. the Babe divine.” 


Why and wherefore ? ‘pilgrims 
O’er the mountains cle 
Think you that Judea 
Holdeth stores of gold ?’ 
Would you lade its richness 
On your camels fleet ? 
“ Nay! we lay our treasures 
At the Baby’s feet.” 


TUNKHANNOCK, Pa. 


b 


Norman’s Christmas Lesson 
By Uncle Jack 


HERE was great excitement in the Quigley home. 
Not only was it Christmas day, but this was 
an unusual Christmas, because Deacon Morri- 

son had driven up and left a most mysterious box. 

‘*For our pastor, our pastor’s wife, and all the 
pastorettes !" he shouted, as he drove off. The 
children understood that Set the one 
word ‘‘ pastorette.” Alice and Wilson were wonder- 
ing what it could mean, when wise fourteen-year-old 
Emma explained. 

‘You know when father preaches a short sermon 
to the children it’s a ‘sermone/te’; so I suppose 
‘ pastoreZ¢Zes’ are little pastors.” 

But words and their meanings were all forgotten 
when Father Quigley came home. What an exciting 
time it was when he was opening the box! 

At last the first package was lifted out. ™ For our 
Pastor,” was written on it—and inside was a beauti- 
fully bound Bible. 

The next package, ‘ For our helpful Mrs. Quigley,” 
was a warm muff. 

And then came many other bundles, all with names 
onthem. And such tice messages with the names! 
Messages which seémed even better than the gift of 
dolls, and books,.and toys, and a box of tools. Think 
of having Christmas packages with such words on 
the wrapper as these : ‘‘ For little Hope, who tries to 
make everybody feel good” ; ‘‘ For Wilson, the boy 
who is always ready to help”; -‘ For Elizabeth, who 
is never too tired to'sing in the choir”; ‘* For Robert, 
from one who knows.about his giving his skates toa 
boy at the Orphan Home” (there was a new pair:of 
skates in that bundle);.‘‘For Annie, the little girl 
who likes to please other people.” 

There were other gifts, too; some of the children 
had more than offe; «Itiseémed that there wag at least 
one package, with its message, for everybody. 


But there was one member of the family who had ~ 
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waited in vain to hear his name. Ten-year-old Nor- 
man, at first noisy as the rest, when the gifts were 
one by one taken from the box, had become more and 
more quiet as the names of others were being read. 
What was the matter with his gift? Too bad it was 
away at the bottom ! ‘ 

Yet nothing was said about him! A lump came 
in his throat ; he moved farther and farther away, 
until he was near the door. When his father said, 
‘‘ This package, ‘ For Stuart, the friend of everybody 
in town,’ is the last,” he was afraid he would disgrace 
himself by sobbing aloud; so he hurried from the 
room, 

Father Quigley saw him go. 
that there had been nothing for Norman. 

‘*Poor boy! I must go to him,” he thought. 

He found the disappointed lad in the barn. His 
arms were about the neck of old Bruce, the family 
horse, and he was brokenly telling his dumb friend 
the story of his grief. 

‘‘Nothing for me, Bruce; nothing for me! How 
could they forget? I don't believe they meant to for- 
get, do you? But they were so busy fixing presents 
for the folks they could say nice things about, that 
they didn’t get any ready for the only one of us no- 
body likes. It would be so nice to have some of those 
things said about me! Just think, Bruce; they called 
mama helpful, and they said Hope makes people 
happy ; and they praised Elizabeth for singing so 
well. Something good about them all, Bruce ; but 
not a word about me! Do you think it could be be- 
cause I never help folks, and do not think about 
making them happy, and am always looking out for 
just Norman, the way papa says ido?” Then the 
sobs choked him, and he could say nothing more. 

It was more than Father Quigley could bear. He 
called out, ‘‘ Norman, my boy Norman, father wants 
you!” 

In a moment Norman's arms were transferred from 
the horse’s neck to his father’s broad shoulders. 

‘*My poor boy!” Mr. Quigley said. ‘‘I was won- 
dering what I could say to you when I saw your dis- 
appointment. But I don’t need to say anything, do 
1? It’s a hard lesson you’ve had; a lesson nobody 
intended, I am sure; but I believe I know my boy 
well enough to believe he will try this year to think 
of other folks as well as himself. Then, when next 
Christmas comes, there will be pleasant messages for 
you, too.” 

And Norman made up his mind that he would do 


Then he remembered 


‘his best to deserve them. 
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“Such a Little Way to Go” 


HE hands are such dear hands; 
They are so full ; they move at our demands 
So often ; they reach out 
With trifles scarcely thought about 
So many times ; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us. Pray, if love slips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by, for we may see 

Days not far off when those sinall words may be 
Held not as slow or quick or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips that spoke no more are here. 


They are such dear familiar feet 

That go along the path with ours, 

Feet fast or slow,—trying to keep pace. 
If they mistake, ; 
Or tread upon‘some flower 

That we would take upon our breast, 
Or bruise some reed, 

Or crush our hope, until it bleed, 

We may be mute ; 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault ; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go; 

Can be together such a little while 
Along the way—- 

We will be patient while we. may. 


So many little faults we find— 

We see them—for not blind 

Is love. We see them—but if you and I, 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be faults then, 

Grave faults, to you and me, 

But just odd ways, mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless. 

‘Days change so many. things—yes, hours. 
We see so differently, in sun and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 

May be cherished by to-morrow’s light ; 
We will be patient—for we know 

There's such a little way to go. 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, 
indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


supplies the nerve cells with health- 
giving life force, restores the strength 
and induces restful sleep without the 
use of dangerous drugs. An Ideal 
Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 

Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will senda 


trial size bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















Outdoors, Indoors 
and Up the Chimney 





By Charles McIlvaine 


Author of ‘* 1000 American Fungi ” 





——— 


If you know a growing boy 
whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s wonders open up, 

give him this book. Oran alert, 
wide-awake girl, either, for that 
matter. The author discusses 
everyday things in a most 
happy way, and at the same 
time gives scores of useful facts, 
as, for instance, a remedy for 
_ the. effects of ‘“ poison ivy.” 
Illustrated. 75> cents, anet, postpaid. 
The Siinday Schobol Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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Christmas at Ellis Island 


ICTURE the great examination hall 
beautifully decorated for Christmas 
exercises ; a half-dozen Christmas trees 

on a platform built out from the galleries, 
decorated with parti-colored electric lights ; 
electric: lights at one end of the hall, and 
** Merry Christmas ’’ in large electric lights 
and an electric star above, while wreaths of 
evergreens swung gracefully from pillar to 
pillar around the great building. 
center of the hall a platform draped with 
American flags, and before it one thousand. 
immigrants gathered for a Christmas treat. 
They came frem a dozen different lands; 
they spoke a dozen different languages, rep- 
resenting those converging streams that from 
hillsides and plains, from the Giant’s Cause- 
way to the Balkans, meet and mingle day by 
day, year in and year out, in the examina- 
tion room. Strangers in a strange land, 
memories of other Christmases behind them, 
and now gathered to a Christmas greeting in 
a new land, to be reminded that a common 
faith spreads over every country that has 


Star. 














66 PROGRESSIVE CHAUTAUQUA.” Newedu- 
cational games. American characters ; 
ral History; bible series. Each has 70 cards, 140 pic- 
tures, 140 sketches, 1,000 questions, $1 each, Dostpaid, 
Gilt edge, $1.25. Circulars free. Agts. whaieel 
tauqua Bub. Assn., C-1068 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


OLY LAND—Egypt and much of Europe. Febru- 
ary to May. 
So pH. Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ions. 





Classified Advertising 


Agents Wanted 


AGEN’ TS-—-$300 every month sellin 
sevea-piece kitchen set. Send 

ment of &12 daily profit. Exclusive territory. 

free. S. Thomas } ifs. Co., 185 E. St., Dayton, 




















our wonderful 


Outfit 





CHIL sDREN can make 1oo per cent for thamiislves 
selling beautifully illustrated Christmas booklets. 
Sample oR 5 cents, 


Enman, 15 Olive St., Springfield, Mass. 





Financial 


SIX PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 

$2,000,000.00 assets. 
paid investors during past 12 years, 
let. New York Realty Owners Co., 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘rite for book- 
Suite 500, 489 | 





Motion Pictures 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES,. Film Views, | 

Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For | 
Sale. Catalogne Free: We also Bry Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Company, 
809 Fitbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ Christmas Post Cards r 


c HRIgTé as POST CARDS. ‘“ Greetings,”’ “ Hol- | 

ly,” etc. Finely embossed. Send 2 for 20, or 
$x for 100 assorted, and on elegant catalogue. New 
Engiend Post C are: €o., Dep't 6s, Springh ass. 











Music 


* The Old Church Organ,” by Ckam- 
is now published for piano or organ’ solo. 
Everybody ra a copy of this beautiful sere- 
nade. Price, 20c. R. F. Seitz, Pub., Glen Rock, Pa 


SE RENADE, 


“bers, 





Bureau of Information 


CONG sRESSIONAL Information Bureau, Washing- 

ton, D.C. Advice as to proceedings in Congress 
and the Departments. | ibrary research, Attengién to 
any Washington business. Ten years’ successful ex- 
perience. § Claude N. Bennett, Manager. 





Natu- | 


Chau- | 


roth Oriental tour. Fine accommoda- | 


or sworn state- | 


Over half million dollars | 


What eager faces, expectant faces, tired 
and anxious and lonely faces i What varied 
garbs, from the plain and meager homespun 
of the poorest peasant to the parti-colored 
dresses and headgear of the more fortunate. 

Old men and women, withered and de- 

crepit, seeking a new land too late to make 
a new home; lads and lasses in the vigor of 
dawning manhood and womanhood; little 
children, timorously clinging to their mothers 
or carried in loving arms,—these make up 
the motley audience before the commisioner, 
the missionaries, and the few invited guests. 
| ‘The tense look upon the anxious and 
tired faces relaxes as the music strikes up 
and carries them back to music-loving com- 
munities in ‘the Old World. Harmonies 
need no interpreter; they speak the com- 
mon language. 

On the platform were Protestants, Roman 
| Catholics, and Hebrews; but. abk.together, 
Jew and Gentile alike they did honor to the 
greatest: Name--of the Hebrew-race |as they 
sang, *‘ All hail the power of. Jesus’ name.’ 

Then came addresses in half a dozen dif- 
ferent Ianpiages. Se¢, now, the magic of 
the native speech !- That speéch alone was 
sufficient to differentiate the various péoples 
in that great audience,’ A Polish“missionary 
| stood up and gave them greeting: in ~his 
native tongue. Instantly every Pole sprang 
to attention. Old ‘men and‘ boys left their 





every syllable of the dear old speech in a land 
of strangers. Girls and women came for- 
ward or leaned forward, 
emotion swept one another rapidly over their 
mobile faces, Then came the tears-down 
those faces, and sobs were heard which 
could not be restrained, Were they back 
again on the sunny fields of their old Poland ? 


lantic, they had come to a land of strangers 
and’ were they waking now to kear the old 
| tongue of the firesides at home ? No wonder 
| they were overwhelmed with emotion they 
| scarcely tried to restrain ! 

Similar scenes were witnessed when the 
other languages were heard. At once every 





respective tongues were heard in the voices 
of their missionaries, claimed their share of 
the Christmas message. The strains of 
‘*My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’—the poetry 
somewhat adapted to meet the conditions of 


people who were in a land for which their | 


| fathers had not died,—closed those exefcises. 
The great- -hearted commissioner, turning 
to us, said: ‘*God bless them, -every: one. 


If this scene had been witnessed twenty-six 


| years ago, I would have had my-place.down 
le = ’—pointing to the immigrants. 
A great Christmas tree at the end of the 


~ | gallery was loaded and surrounded with 


| Christmes tokens, one for every immigrant, — 
man, woman, and child. As they filed past 


| gortake these tokens of the good-will of new | 
| friends in this land, the faces-of-the men -smeb+ 


| women showed plainly enough that love is | 
|an open sesame anywhere, and that they | 
| accepted these Tittle tokens as the pledges of 


ja friendship they had hardly dared to antici- 


-4 | rippled and beamed and flashed just as the 


| faces of Our children do around the Christ- 
mas trees at home. 

And so the day closed. They went back 
to. their several waiting-rooms for a day or 


| (Continued on next page, third column) 


In the |. 


been touched by the light of the Christmas 


seats» and crowded up the aisles to .catch | 


while waves ot | 


Was it a dream that, over the stormy At- | 


Italian, every Swede, every German, as their | 
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| pate, while ‘the faces of the little children | 


10 Cents. 
For the boys of a class or school. 
First.—An address to boys by HENRY 
‘DRUMMOND. Embossed red 
title on paper cover, 0 cents. 





25 Cents. 
For any thoughtful friend. 
Meditations on the Apostles’ 
Creed. By Wit1AM J. Grecory. 
A devotional gift book, printed 
with cover in 
25 cents. 


colored border ; 
purple and gold. 





50 Cents. 
For the pastor or a teacher. 
Teacher-Training with the Mas- 
ter Teacher. ByC.S. BEarps- 
LEE. A ‘devotional study of Christ 
in the act of teaching. 50 cents, 
For a girl, or a girl’s parents. 
What Shall a Young Girl Read ? 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
Suggestions for the guidance of a 
» girl in making. her book-frien4- 
“Ships. 50 cents, ‘ 
Por parents, a ae 
Pteasant Sittiday:.Afternoons for 
the Children. 
ters of tested plans for the free 


hours of Sunday. . 50 cents. 





75 Cents. 


For one who enjoys character sketches. 
White Christopher. 
TRUMBULL 


By ANNIE 

A tale of 
Three 
Bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in white and blue ; 
gold top. 


SLOSSON, 
the New Hampshire hills. 
illustrations. 


75 cents. 
For a boy or a girl. 
Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the 
Chimney. By CuHar es .Mc- 
ILVAINE. Happily put explana- 
tions of every-day phenomena. 


Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Eightesnchape =} °°” 


- $1.00. 
For a growing young man. 

The Life Story of Henry Clay 
Trumbull. By Puiip E. 
Howarp. A biography that 
breathes forth the spirit that 
makes for true manhood. $1.00; 
postage, 15 cents extra, 

For one who foves life in the open. 

Off the Rocks. By Witrrep T. 
GRENFELL, Labrador physician 
and missionary. A book of high 
purpose and of adventure. $1.00. 

For one who enjoys character sketches. 


Simples from the Master’s Gar- 


den. By ANNIE TRUMBULL 
SLosson. A new book, just is- 
sued. Exquisite sketches of 


every-day characters. $1.00. 





$1.25. 


For one who enjoyed the ‘‘ Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’’ 


St. Jude’s. By IAN MAcLaREN. 
The last of the books from this 
gifted auttior’s pen. Stories 
grouped about Carmichael, of 

_-. .Duimtechty, $1.25. 


’ For one who loves the Church. 
Four Princes. By James A. B. 
SCHERER. A story of the history 
of the Christian church; interest. 
ingly told. $1.25. 





$1.50. 
For a Bible student. 

The Ancestry of Our English 
Bible. By Ira M. Price. An 
inviting, readable.story of Bible 
versions. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. 
By H. CLay TRUMBULL. A new 
edition, at a popular price, of 

this choice side-light on Bible 


study. . $1.50. - 





2 1.00. 
For a teacher. 

The Making of a Teacher. By 
MARTIN G, BRUMBAUGH. A 
book of encouragement and prac- 

$1.00. 

For a Bible student. 

Our Misunderstood Bible. By 
H. Cray. TRUMBULL. Well- 
known Bible passages as they are 


tical teaching hints. 


commonly but wrongly accepted. 
$1.00. 


For aperson with missionary interests. 


_ Knights who Fought the Dragon. 


By Edwin LEsLIE. 


China during the Boxer rebellion. 
$1.00. 


A story of 





$2.00. 
For a Bible student. 
Light on the Old Testament from 
Babel. By Avperr T. Cray. 
A clear, authoritative discussion 
of ancient tablets and 
125 illustrations, 


inscrip- 


tions. $2.00, 





$2.50. 


For a travel lover. 
A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
CHARLES 
BULL, 


By 
GALLAUDET TRUM- 
Vivid word-pictures of the 
Holy Land as it is to-day, illumi- 
nated by fifty full-page photo- 
graphs taken by the author. $2.50. 
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For the 
Plain People 


The plain people, whom Abraham Lincoln so 
admired, who form the backbone of our nation, form 
as well the backbone of this insurance company. The 
. plain people meeting their plain duty—the combination of 
plain people to meet 2 common need—has made and kept 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


the most wonderful organization of 
its kind in the world. For sixty-four 
years this company has protected thous- 
ands of women and children against 
suffering and want. Those who paid for the protection 
were just plain, every-day men with many cares and 
expenses, but who conceived it their duty to use part 
of their income for the sure protection of their loved 
ones, by means of a policy in the Mutual Life. 
If you have like needs you should have like 
security. The way to start is to start. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 











To Palestine 
At Our Expense 


Y NOT? Why not ask about 
eo it? The very opportunity you 
———_have been seeking may be disclosed 
by the 





“Palestine Plan.” | 

And why not give that devoted pastor 
or superintendent the tnp ? 

If you would like to go, or if you 
would like to have your church or school 
honor the pastor or superintendent with the 
gift of such a tour, at least ask how to do it. 

It will cost you a postal card to leam 
the whole story. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 103] Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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more until they should take up their march 
for their destination, some of them to struggle 
on in overcrowded New York City, and 
most of them to take long railroad rides to 
the West in anticipation of more room for 
themselves and a_ better chance for their 
children. How often would their minds 
revert to that brilliant scene on Ellis Island, 
to that outreach of the hands of Chris- 
tian friendship and sympathy, that wel- 
come inspired by love for them because of 
the love for the common Master of them all. 
They will be better citizens in the years 
to come, because over the door to the new 
land hung the Christmas Star, and because 
the ‘‘ Man at the Gate ’’ interpreted for them 
the genius of American life,—the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood.— 7he Rev. Charles 
L. Thompson, D.D., New York City. 


x 
The Aim of the R. E. A. 


There is an organization for every purpose 
under the sun. The wise man concentrates 
on those which are likely to produce the 
most lasting results. Is the Religious Educa- 
tion Association one of those organizations 
able to make a valid claim upon the sympathy 
and support of active and influential men and 
women by reason of its ability to perform in 
a worth-while manner a service for which 
there is a real need ? 

The Association grew out of a conscious- 
less of a deep two-fold need—that of inspir- 
ing religious forces with the educational ideal, 
and that of inspiring the educational forces 
with the religious ideal, It operated at first 
most effectively, perhaps, in the field of agita- | 
tion. It produced disquiet; it aroused to | 
unrest and dissatisfaction ; it destroyed il- 
lusions of finality and perfectness in methods 
and aims of religious ideals; no little part 
of the following. marked improvement of the 
last few years can without question be at- 
tributed to this work of agitation,—the ex- 
tension of the educational work of the Inter- 
national Sunday. School Association, the 
phenomenal development of teacher-training 
classes through the whole country, the 
organization of new departments of religious 
education, of Sunday-school pedagogy, etc., 
in the theological seminaries and in. universi- 
ties and colleges, the clearer conceptions on 
the part-of organizations for young people of 
their educational possibilities, the deepening 
sense of moral responsibility on the part of 
public educators. 

To-day the Association has certain definite 
activities which have been adopted as the 
best means of realizing its ideals. It associ- 
ates together all those individuals, institu- 
tions, and agencies which have an aim similar 
to its own, in order that it may be the expres- 
sion of their will and the means of promoting 
their purposes. 

At its conferences and conventions and by 
means of its published volumes and periodi- 
cals it gathers up the experience and in- 
spiration of all these workers, and makes 


“| both available to the public, 


Besides caring for the organization, arrang- 
ing conferences, conducting the bureau of in- 
formation and promotion, publishing the 
annual volume and the journal ‘ Religious 
Education,’’ the central office at 153 La Salle 
St., Chicago, maintains a general exhibit and 
reference library on religious and moral 
education, of the best that is being wrought 
out in method, materials, and general litera- 
ture for all workers, in Sunday-schools, 
colleges, public schools, etc. The library is 
open to all persons interested. 

Members of the Association, paying $3.00 
or more per annum, receive all its literature 
free, and are thus kept in touch with im- 
provements in methods and with general pro- 
gress in religious and moral education. 

The next convention of the Association, 
which will be held in Washington, D.C., 
February 11-13, will have for its theme ‘‘ The 
Relation of Religious and Moral Education 
to the Life of the Nation.’’ Some of the 





best speakers in the country will deal with | 
those. present-day problems of our national | 
life which have engaged the attention of our | 
best people, and which certainly can be | 
solved only as they are seen in tlre light of | 
the spiritual and infinite. Tono people does | 
education mean more than to us in the United | 
States.. Nowhere is there better opportunity 


of making religion tell for the best in the | — 


education of man than in this atmosphere of 
liberty, and yet nowhere do we-meet more 
serious problems. than those which must be 
considered at this convention in Washington. 
—TZhe Rev. Henry F. Cope, Chicago. 
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Drew Sermons on 


Ihe Golden Texts 


FOR 1908 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.25, nets postage, 13 cts., net. 


“ Drew Sermons on the Golden Texts for 1908’” 
is, as the title indicates, a series of sermons b 
professors and alumni of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary on the Golden Texts of the International 
Lessons for the coming year. ‘They are not expo- 
sitions of the Sunday-school lessons, but short, 
incisive, practical setting forth of the truths of the 
Golden Texts,—something unique in Sunday- 
school and sermonic literature. The pastors, 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers will 
find this volume of very real value and help in the 
preparation of the lesson. 


The Lesson Handbook, 1908 


A handy vest-pocket commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for the entire 

ear, Based on the text of the American Standard 
Version by Henry H. Mever, A.M., B.D. With 
an introduction by John T. McFarland, D.D., 
editor. Cloth. Price, 20 cents, net. Flexible 
leather, colored edges. Price, 25 cents, net ; post- 
age, 3 cents additional: 

The method of treatment applied to the Sunday- 
school lessons in this little volume is simple yet 
adequate, compact yet comprehensive. It is in- 
tended for senior and adult classes, teachers and 


pastors. 
EATON & MAINS 


New York. Boston. Pittsburg. Detroit. 

















‘Our boys and young men want to be 
distinguished from the fds of the school. 
For one thing they want different lesson 
helps.”’ Doubtless you have found this true 
in your Sunday-school. Big boys don’t like 
your quarterlies ; they want to carry a little 
book in their vestpockets like their teachers. 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


Is the only monthly lesson help made to fit the 
vestpocket. Carry it a month, and you will never 
want to be without it. So with the big boys. Give 
them Pell’s Notes. The Robert Harding Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., will send you a sample fer 
the asking. 











Off the Rocks 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Superintendent Royal National Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen. With an 


Introduction by Henry van Dyke 
in which he says, ‘‘ This is the real thing."’ 


The quiet manner in which these tales of 
the deep sea fisher-folk of Labrador are 
told cannot obscure the: thrilling circum- 
stances surrounding the author's self-sac- 
rificing and heroic missionary efforts. 
Twelve illustrations of Labrador life. 


$1.00, NET, POSTPAID 
Get it from your bookseller, or direct 
from the publishers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa, 


DON’ 


decide on the new hymn-book tor your CHURCH 
or SUNDAY-SCHOOL until you have seen 


—HALLOWED HYMNS— 
By |. ALLAN S4NKEY, son of IRA D, SANKEY 
atoms JUST PUBLISHED: =r... 
THE VERY BEsT SEC AND BE CONVINCED 
$25 per hundred stearese sempic mated 35 each by mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 


D®9RR« COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C 
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CONTAINS 243 GOSPEL SONGS 
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THE BEST ATTAINABLE RESULTS OF FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Rising Sun is the most durable Stove Polish. | i gives a befitinn} and abid- 
ing lustre. It willnot cake on the iron. It will not burn red. It will not 


stain the bands It stands heat bet 


SUN P 


clean wi 
54 At all Grocers, 


tter than hes sien Stove Polish made. 
uces a most beautiful blac 
stove meg be touched upina minute with it and may be kept 

very little laborand nodust. Try it and you will 


k lustre, A fnes dinner, the 
bright and 
ghted. 


MORSE BROTHERS Props., Canton, on. U.S.A, 














antee their worth. 


helpful and concise form. 


Is particularly arran 


Ys itctigne hve., Ohieago, ill. 


Peflouhet’s “crise >» 6 Quarterlies 


@For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 
a and have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school 


peri 

@Our corps of editors, comprising REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., REV. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., MRS. M. G. KENNEDY, and MRS. ANNA L, 
BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar- 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 
The g € greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 


Home Departnient Quarterly 


and adapted to interest’ and benefit those outside of 
the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 
tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 

Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, 











JUST ISSUED 





sympathetic pen. 


Deckel-edge paper, 





Simples from the Master’s Garden 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson : 


Author of 
** Fishin’ Jimmy,"’ ‘* Story-Tell Lib,"’ ‘‘ Aunt Abby’s Neighbors,” etc. 

Mrs. Slosson’s latest book begins with a stery by Story-Tell Lib ; 
then follow a series of choice character-sketches. 
simple lives, but they are invested with peculiar charm: by: Mrs. Slosson’s « 
The word ‘‘simples’’ 
. the sense (now obsolete) which referred to certain useful garden herbs. 
gilt top, with tinted borders on text-pages. A 
frontispiece shows Story-Tell Lib and Stoopin’ Jacob in the garden. 


A DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT, $1.00. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


These are pictures of 


has been used by the author in 














Tye Sanday Schon! Times 


Philadelphia, December 14, 1907 


Entered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the.following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, tive years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 7 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
sinee pi nar for, unless by special request. n 
noug copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teac. & rs oa school teexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


if Nae? Pulpit Furniture, 
mere Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 


Pows. Puipits Altar Chairs 
Sunday-school i Seats, portable 
chairs, collection plates, com- 
munion tables, lodge furniture, 
etc. a _ big catalog No. 59. 
E. taffora Manufac- 
5 iF Fs Chicago, Ill. 


ant BELES “= 


Goat ee Bacrmecnt, Mo., U.S.A 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BFI[S 
Ot purest renned cop tin. 
‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y 























The Ideal Morning | 
Laxative. Cleanses 
and refreshes the entire 
alimentary canal. Acts 
quickly, pleasantly. 
50 cents and $1.00, 

at druggists or by mail. 
» THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., NewYork. 





The Red Book 


The Red Book was introduced into the 
| intermediate department of a wideawake 
| Presbyterian Sunday-school in central New 
| York for the purpose of .instructing the boys 
and girls from iI to 14 years of age in a 
thorough knowledge of the life and teachings 
| of Jesus Christ, and also with the aim of in- 
( spiring in them an admiration and love for 
| the one perfect man, Christ Jesus, Every 
| child in this department had the option of 
| taking one of these books or not. How- 
| ever, those who took them were expected to 
| meet the requirements. 

Each pupil, after studying the lesson each 
Sunday with his teacher, was expected to 
record it, in order, in his or her red book, 
thus practically writing for himself an origi- 
nal life of Christ. 

A certain number of weeks were to be 

allowed to keep the story up to date, but if 
|a pupil persistently neglected to use the 
book, he was required to hand it back to the 
superintendent. Most of the boys and girls 
enjoyed the work, and persevered through 
the year, with results very creditable to them- 
selves. 

The book itself was very attractive in ap- 
| pearance, manufactured by the tegchers. 

The cover was of a rich crimson, 12% x9. 
Across the top, printed in black, were the 
words, ‘* A Life of Christ.’’ In the center 
was pasted a picture of Hofmann’s ‘ Boy 
Christ.’’ At the bottom of the cover, also 
printed in black, was this statement : 





Prepared by. . . (here 
was Written the scholar’ s name), ‘in class taught 
a pia (teacher's name.) 

Intermediate department Presbyterian Sab- 
bath-school. (City), state. January to June, 
1905. 

Inside of the front cover, at the top, was a 
certificate, 6x 4, printed in red, as follows: 


First Presbyterian Bible School 
Intermediate Department 
Red-Book Scholar 
This is to certify that . 


ja — in this department in the class taught 


, has com- 
pleted an ‘original Life of Christ in forty chap- 
ters, and that a record of the’same has been 
made. 

tie”. Ss hates 8s 
Teacher. 





ie «16.05 1 sae <3 


At the end of the year each boy and girl 
| who completed the story was presented with 
a diploma, and this also was pasted along 
one side of front inside cover; not so as to 
screen the certificate, however. This diploma 
| reads: 


This is to Certify That 


. . (name), having 
completed the course of study ‘arranged for the 
| intermediate department of the First Presby. 
| ep Bible School, in the class taught by 
. . (teacher's name), 
is by vote of the teachers and officers of the 
| department awarded this diploma of gradua- 
| tion with honor into the senior department. 
Signed by 
os Sle Sie se be , Dept Supt., 
.» Gen. Supt., 
oe a a te » Pastor. 
| The diploma measured about the same as 
' the cover, and had an attractive red border, 
while a big gilt seal dignified the sheet at the 
bottom. 

The leaves of the book were made of fine 
quality manila paper and joined to covers 
with wire pins, as used in magazines. 

Each Sunday the pupils were given a pic- 
ture illustrative of that day’s lesson, which 
they were expected to paste in the center of 
the appropriate page. For this purpose The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures (price, 
ten cents a set for each quarter) may be used. 
: | ‘The titles for the first quarter of 1908 are as 

| follows : John the Baptist, Latchet of Shoe, 

Jewish Teacher, Herod’s Temple and 

Scourge, Jerusalem, Jacob’s Well, Cana of 
| Galilee, Pool of Bethesda, Oriental Bread 
and Baskets, Boat on Galilee, Blind Oriental. 











| The plan described in this article, used so success- 
fully in the New York Sunday-school, will be found 








months of 1908 are once more on the Life of Christ.— | 


Tue Epitror.} 


| 
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METHODS TO IMPROVE 





These pictures may be supplemented by 
others bearing on the life of Christ. 

To show how creditably these young peo- 
ple did their work, I quote ‘* The Story of 
the Annunciation to Mary,’’ as written by 
one of the young girls, who for neatness and 
accuracy headed the Honor list : 

‘*Once upon a time there lived in the city 
of Nazareth a young woman named Mary. 
One day as she was praying the Angel Ga- 
briel appeared unto her, and said: ‘ Thou 
art to be the mother of the Saviour Jesus.’ 
He then disappeared. There came a time 
when Mary, with Joseph, her husband, went 
to Bethlehem, their native city, to be taxed. 
Many people were gathered there for the 
same purpose, and the inn was crowded, so 
they had to take lodging in the stable. 
While they were there a son was born, and 
they called his name Jesus,’? — Martha 
Frances Rankin, Ithaca, N. Y. 


% 
Manual Work for Boys 


Se much is written nowadays about the 
value of manual work in the intermediate 
grades that the teacher of limited space and 


talent is apt to feel that she is entirely cut off © 


from a valuable adjunct to her work. But 
this need not be the case. Given a class of 
seventeen boys, from 9 to 15 years of age, in 


a space §x6 feet, in the midst of other , 


classes, what can be done in the way of 
manual work? First, let it be stated that 
all my seventeen boys did not come every 
Sunday, otherwise they would have had to 
sit on top of each other, but from twelve to 
fifteen could be depended upon, 

The first venture was very modest. Only 
a plain, five-cent book-slate, with six pages. 
A line was drawn across each page, thus 


giving twelve spaces; and in these each 


Sunday, when the interest seemed to be 
flagging, the teacher wrote or drew some- 
thing to remind the class of the lesson. The 

Wahin was no artist, so the work was very 
ctagie and crude. Two large interrogation 
points served for the lesson on ‘ Peter’s 
Great Confession,’’ reminding of Christ’s two 
great questions in the passage. * A flight of 
steps, entirely without perspective and far 
from straight or even, showed the downward 
course of sin. A perfectly plain cross re- 
minded of the Crucifixion, and simply the 
figures, §,000, stood for the ‘** Feeding of the 
Five Thousand.’’ At the end of the quar- 


‘ ter, the slate was produced and the lessons 


reviewed from it, with gratifying results. 

But it was soon evident from the criti- 
cisms made that some of the boys could draw 
better than the teacher, and the next step 
was to get them to do it. So on odd Sun- 
days at first, afterward regularly, the plan 
was varied by having the scholars do the 
drawing, with equally good results peda- 
gogically and much better results artistically. 
They proved to be keen but good-na‘ured 
critics, as one boy learned when he made 
the house on the sand lean one way and the 
trees about it another in the same wind. 

When the novelty of the slate had worn 
off, a cheap blank-book was introduced, and 
now the boys were expected to suggest all 
the subjects for the work. Not all of them 
could draw, but it was desirable that they 
should all feel a certain responsibility for this 
part of the lesson. So each Sunday, when 
the class had decided what the symbol should 
be, volunteers were called for, and the one 
chosen drew the design on the leithand page 
of the book. Then one who could not draw 
was asked to write on the opposite page the 
names of the persons mentioned, the heads 
of the lesson, or something to connect with 
the picture, but never the title or Golden 
Text. . 

This had one disadvantage, in that for 
the time being it distracted from the teacher 
the attention of the scholar working and 
those surrounding him, but it had the greater 
advantage of concentrating their thoughts on 
the lesson (which, after all, was what the 
teacher was working for); and when the 
book was placed in the midst of those of 
wandering attention, it was really inspiring 
to see their heads together while they all 
scanned their Bibles closely to get details for 


the id | the artist or writer. 
suggestive just now, when the lessons for the first six | 


This book was used to guide the review 


; the same as the slate, and it was worthy of 
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note that every group of boys was thoroughly 
familiar with the lesson they had helped to 
illustrate. 

A third plan was a series of blank leaves 
fastened in a cover, on which the date and 
title of the lesson were written, and to which 
was pinned (and afterward gummed) a pic- 
ture illustrating the lesson. One of a life- 
buoy introduced the lesson on ‘‘ The Flood,’’ 
and it was a short and easy journey from a 
picture of ‘‘the father of his country ’’ to 
**the father of the faithful.’? The scholars 
were asked to bring the pictures, but by this 
time some of them were beginning to feel too 
big for such work, and this plan was less 
successful, though it produced good results 
with the younger ones. 

The last-named plan is really more of 
home work than class work. Still, it served 
to hold the eye when the ear was inattentive, 
and was one of the most helpful schemes 
when it came to reviewing the lessons.— 
Anne Henderson, Philadelphia.’ 


“ 
When the Teacher Called 


A discouraged teacher was paying a visit 
to the mother of his hardest boy, the boy who 
had spoiled every lesson by his activity before 
the lesson was well under way. He had 
come to tell the mother that he felt that he 
should have to give up the class. The 
mother pointed in despair to the figures of 
animals drawn around her kitchen wall, and 
explained them as the acts of the same boy, 
whom she could not control. The teacher 
got an inspiration from those drawings. The 
next. Sunday he was provided with pad and 
pencil, and said to the boy, ‘‘I understand 
you can draw some.’’ The boy straightened 


THAT CLASS OF YOURS 








When the Teacher Didn’t Call 


I had occasion the other day to investigate 
a case where the teacher had marked oppo- 
site the pupil’s name, *‘left.’? The circum- 
stances looked suspicious to me.. I called 
upon the mothers. They said the girls did 
not want to leave the school, but they had 
arrived at the sensitive age when they felt they 
were too large for the class, and théy hesi- 
tated about speaking to the superintendent, 
as they did not want to hurt the teacher’s 
feelings. The pupils were brought back, 
and are now happily located. The teacher 
had failed to visit the home of the absentee. 


In a case of which I heard in another school, 


the superintendent, who knew something of 
the circumstances, went to the home and 
found the boy had met with an accident, and 
was suffering with contusion of the skull. 
The boy had been waiting for his teacher ; 
the teacher had never come near him, The 
superintendent found the boy eager to see 
him, and went back to the Sunday-school 
and marked against the boy’s name, ‘left 
—by a neglectful teacher, to die with a hole 
in his skull,’’ a rebuke which I did not think 
undeserved.—From ‘* The City Sunday- 
School,’ by Superintendent Frank L. Brown. 
(Published by The Sunday School Times 
Co. ; 25 cents.) 


“ 


Perfect for Eighteen Years 


The teacher who is eager to learn how he 
may help the class should not forget that 


| his regular attendance is essential to the best 


up, admitted the truth of the remark, and at | 


the teacher’s request, proceeded to draw an 
outliné. map of Palestine for him... The. battle 
was won. He had secured the key boy of 
his.class by a home visit. ‘ Thereafter he had 
that boy as a helper. ' 

I know that many teachers are busy, and 
find it hard to get_time for visitation, but: 
planning and persistence will accomplish 
much, : 

In our school one year between October 1 
and Thanksgiving 2,000 visits were made by 
the teachers upon their scholars’ homes, and 
most of our, teachers are wage-earners, too. 
In this visitation several of our primary 
teachers made over 100 calls each, and the 
welcome was hearty everywhere. Parents 
frequently say, ‘* My child was a member of 
School for years, and no one called*’’ 

How appreciative these mothers are of the 
visit of a true teacher, and how mighty is the 
weapon of the teacher’s silent personal influ- 
ence. There is a Hindu motto which says : 
‘*Let the. lotus of your life bloom, the bees 
will come of thémselves.’’? Said a mother of 
one of our teachers: ‘*‘I am always so glad 
to see her for she has such a bright, sweet 
smile and a kind word.’’ Such a life will 
attract and win, : 

A few weeks ago one of our boys sick with 
appendicitis said to his father on Sunday: 
‘* Are you going out, father? Will you tell 
teacher Iam sick? He will miss me from 
the class, and he might think I did not want 
to come.’’ And that teacher promptly re- 
sponded, and sat with the boy the whole 
evening. 

A teacher told me of one of her old boys 
whom she had not seen for ten years, who in 
his sickness and delirium was continually 
calling for his old teacher. 

I shall never forget the visit to me in 
my sickness when a boy, of my teacher, a 
great-hearted, large-bodied man. He came 
with some of the members of the class, with 
a word of cheer and some gift to brighten the 
long hours. And before he left he prayed 
for me. That prayer, big with voice and 
love, found an answer in my soul, which is 
echoing down through the years, and is an 
influence in my life to-day. 

In many cases the teacher has to ‘‘ mother ’”’ 
the child into the Kingdom of God. When 
the little girl was asked how she came to be 
a Christian she explained that she first loved 
the teacher, then the teacher’s Bible, then 
the teacher’s Saviour.-—From ** The Sunday- 
school and the Home,” by Superintendent 
Frank L. Brown (Published by The Sunday 
School Times Co.; 25 cents). P 








work. Sometimes absence cannot be pre- 
vented, then there is nothing to be done but 
to provide a substitute. Many teachers, 
however, have gone on week after week, 
and even year after year, without missing a 
week. >A remarkable instante is related by 
the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., pastor 
of Trinity, Methodist Episcopal Church, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
been present withher “class in ‘Trinity Sun- 
day-school every;Sunday for,:eighteen years. 


‘*This does not mean excepting vacation }, 
and things of that kind,’’ Dr. Banks writes. |; 


‘* Tt means that for more than nine hundred 
and thirty-six consecutive Sundays she has 
been in her place of responsibility and duty.”’ 
Then he challenges the Sunday-schools of 
America to produce an equal. No wonder 
Trinity school recently gave a reception to 
Mrs, Hatch! 








_ Both Gained 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts 


The notion that meat is necessary for 
real strength and the foundation of solid 
flesh is now no longer as prevalent as 
formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually 
sluggish a pact of the time because they 
are not able to fully digest their food, 
and the undigested portion is changed 
into what is practically a kind of poison 
that ‘acts-upon the blood and nerves, 
thus getting all through the system. 

‘‘I was a heavy meat eater,” writes 
an Ills. man, ‘‘and up totwo years ago, 
was in very poorhealth. I suffered with 
indigestion so that I only weighed 95 

unds. 

‘‘ Then I heard about Grape-Nuts and 
decided totry it. My wife laughed at 
me at first but when I gained to 125 
pounds and felt so fine, she thought she 
would eat Grape-Nuts too. 

‘* Nowshe is fat and well and has gained 
40 pounds. We never have indigestion 
any more and seldom feel the desire for 
meat. A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, 
was troubled wlth indigestion for years; 
was a heavy meat eater, and now since 
he has been eating Grape-Nuts regularly, 
he says he is well and never has indi- 
gestion. I could name a lot of persons 
who have really been cured of indigestion 
by changing from a heavy meat diet to 
Grape-Nuts.” ‘*There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek 
Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Weliville ” in pkgs. 
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A warm bath in a cold room is a “ shivery”’ operation and is 
extremely liable to cause colds.. The bathroom above all 
should be kept warm. This is easy and the bath is a 
comfort if you have a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeiess Device) 


It may be carried from any other room to the bath room, which 
it will heat while you are preparing for the bath. Impossible to 
turn it too high or too low. The most economical heater you can 
buy—intense heat for 9 hours with onefilling. Every heater war- 
ranted. 


The Kayo amp 


steady light. 
Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 
some—simple—satisfactory. Every lamp »guaranteed.. ~~ 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write 
““to our nearest agency Cerin : Teer ag ee 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 


yy 
®) 













is the best lamp for all- 
round household pur- 
poses. Gives a ‘clear, 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
Hand- 

















A Christmas Gift 
Reaching Your Friend 
Every Week in the Year 


With constant help in Sunday-school work 





would be gratefully welcomed. 

That new teacher making a brave struggle’ 
with her-class would value such a gift. 

The young man or young woman just 
beginning to show a working interest in the 


school would value it. 


Let the Gift be a Year’s Subscription to 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


And if, when ordering, you will say that the 
subscription is desired as a Christmas gift, ze 
shall be glad lo send to the subscriber a tasteful 
Christmas card with good wishes from yourself. 


Yes, there is time, if you act promptly. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO, 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean, 











Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 
Edited by George H. T 


rull 

These small, ‘cfrewlation books are written es- 
pecially for circulation among Sunday-school 
scholars. They are isatied in three series, and 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior, 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not postpaid ; 50 copies, 
zo cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














HAT and STICK PIN, 25c 


PEA RL BUCKLE Special prices to Sunday- 
ols. ai livery Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Memory Improved 
Since Leaving off Coffee 


Many persons suffer from poor mem- 
ory who never suspect coffee has any 
thing to do with it. 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee, 
injuriously on the nerves and heart, 


causing imperfect circulation, too much | 


in the brain 
another part. 


at one time, too little in 
This often causes a dull- 


ness which makes a good memory nearly 
| 


impossible. 


“T am nearly 70 years old and did | 


not know that coffee was the cause of 
the stomach and heart trouble I suffered 
from for many years, until about four 
years ago,”’ writes a Kansas woman. 

‘‘A kind neighbor induced me to quit 
coffee and try Poatan. I had been suf- 
fering severely and was greatly reduced | 
in flesh. After-using Postum a little 
while I found myself improving ; my | 
heart beats became regular and now I | 
seldom ever notice any symptoms of my 
old stomach trouble at all. My nerves 
are steady and my memory decidedly 
better than while I was using coffee. 

‘*T like the taste of Postum fully as 
well as coffee. My sister told me two 
years ago that she did not like it, but 
when I showed her how to make it ac- 
cording to directions, she thought it was 
delicious. 

‘It is best to pour cold water over 
your Postum, let it come to a boil, then 
boil 15 minutes. That brings out the 
fl avor and full food value.” 

‘ There’s a Reason.,”’ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Get the booklet * The | 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, December 29, 1907. Foreign 
Missions : the Coming Triumph of 
the Cross; How May We Hasten 
It? (Isa. 11 ; 1-10), 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—"‘ In the last days" (Micah 4 : 1-5). 
‘lUEs,—A promise of restoration (Hag. 2 : 


20-23). 

WED.—A fountain (Zech. 13:1, 2, 9). 

‘THUkS.—The forerunner (Mal. 3: 1-3). 

FRI.—The spiritual Israel (Hos. 14 jal’s 

Sat.—“ The valley of decision’ (Joe 3: 
13-17). 











Recount some recent mission triumph in 
India. 


Tell of the Christian prospects in Japan oe 
the war. 


Give the best missionary news you have 
heard this year. 


HESE two letters will suffice ‘o illus- 
trate the 
Korea, where there are more than 

150,000 church members and adherents : 

F. A. McKenzie, war correspondent of 
the London Daily Mail, writes : 

‘*I believe in Foreign Missions because 
of what I have seen of the lives and the rec- 
ords of the representatives of the churches 
in distant lands. In Northern Koréa we 
have to-day one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of what the modern missionary move- 
ment is succeeding in doing.... I have 
tested the converts of this church. I found 
them the most faithful and most enthusiastic 
and the most daring native servants I have 
ever known.”’ 


Major-General Arthur MacArthur, of the 
United States Army, wrote after his return 
from Korea : 

** I wish to express in a formal manner the 
warmest appreciation of the splendid work 
the missionariés ar€ Going in the hospitals, 
and the great satisfaction that should accrue 
to all who are concerned in the creation of 
such an admirable institution. In a very ex- 
tended tour of the entire East I found no in- 
stitution doing more beneficent work than 
the Severance Hospital in Seoul. I desire 


mendation of the missionary work I saw 
elsewhere in Korea. 
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visitor writes : 
| cluded nation under heaven has begun to go 


which has never characterized any other 
nation. The revolution of her ancient edu- 
cational system has been nothing less than 
|marvelous. The spirit of nationalism is 
| gathering momentum on every hand. The 
influential classes are open to truth of all 
| kinds as never before. ... What is done in 
the next five years will be vastly more im- 
portant than what is done in the subsequent 
fifteen years.’’ 
| Of Japan it will suffice to quote the testi- 
| mony of Mr. Makino, Minister of Education : 
‘**Christianity is gaining ground rapidly in 
Japan, as it is a'so in China. Many of 
Japan’s leaders in the government and in the 
social and commercial world are now Chris- 
| tians. The people in geaeral are now com- 
ing to look upon Christianity with much 
| favor. As an evidence of the effect of Chris- 





| young men and the most reliable young men 
of Japan and China whom I have known 
| have been Christian young men.’’ 


Of India, Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall says: 
‘** All over India are men unprepared to 
| identify themselves with any Christian de- 
| nomination, to whom the popular forms of 
*the ancient faith have become inadequate, if 
not distasteful, and for whom the name of 
| Jesus Christ, and the distinctive truths con- 
nected with that Name for the redemption of 
| individuals and the reconstruction of the 
| social order, are taking on new attractive- 
ness and value.’’ 


What is true of Korea, China, Japan, and | 


| India, is true in its measure of every mission 
field. There is no hindrance in the condi- | 
tion of the world to the effort of the Church 
immediately to obey the last command of 
Christ. 


progress of the work in| 





| tianity I should like to say that the best. 


further to speak in the highest terms of com- | 


Of the enormous change in China a recent | 
‘* The proudest and most se- | 


to school to the rest of the world on a scale! 











(Lesson for Dec. 29) DECEMBER 14, 1907 


500,000 BOOKS! 


These huge figures represent the 
grand total of sales, in this country 


and Great Britain, of books by 


DR.J.R. MILLER | | 


The pastor-author whose pulpit is 
world-wide. 





‘*On what missions of usefulness have these books gone ! 
What incidents might be told of their helpful influence! How 
stimulating they are to the development of all that is good! 


Each book is in itself a library of wholesome, uplifting thoughts.” 
H, P. FORD in ‘British Montbly. 


His most popular books are the following: 


FOR THE BEST THINGS 


Dr. Miller’s latest book, and one of his strongest. 
A Heart Garden Morning Thoughts ‘ 
Finding the Way The Lesson of Love 4 
The Upper Currents When the Song Begins 
The Building of Character The Hidden Life 
The Every Day of Life The Joy of Service 
The Golden Gate of Prayer Silent Times d 
Making the Most of Life Strength and Beauty 
The Ministry of Comfort Things to Live For 


Any one of the above sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 
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‘DR. MILLER’S LATEST BOOKLET itt 


GLIMPSES OF THE HEAVENLY LIFE } 


An inspiriting sermon on the sure proofs of immortality. By mail, 35 cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
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A PELOUBETS | 


' SELECT NOTES 


Select Notes edited by F. N. Peloubet, D.D., ee Amos 
R. Wells, M.A., have furnished inspiration, instruction, 
and information found in no other publication. Each 
year it Keeps in touch with all that is new and helpful 
in religious literature and thought, presenting it in a 
concise and practical form to its students. 


usiiaal 


A new feature of this year’s volume is the use of a 
large numler of suggestive questions with answers, 
interwoven into the explanatory material, just as they 
would naturally be used in the teaching of the lessons; 
this will be most helpful to teachers in bringing out 
new thoughts for discussion in the class. 


Price in cloth. postpaid, $1.25 
For sale by all booksellers or by the publishers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 














GOOD BOOKS FoR GIFTS 


Ask for the Catalogue of The Sunday School Times Company 














